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PREFACE.  \C\04Y 


Included  in  this  collection  of  verses  are  the  best  or 
mine  from  the  little  books  "  Colonial  Couplets "  and 
"  In  Double  Harness,"  written  conjointly  by  the  Hon. 
W.  P.  Reeves  and  myself  in  1889  and  1891,  now  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  verses,  however,  have  appeared 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  various  publications, 
and  there  are  added  "  The  President's  Dream "  and 
twelve  Savage  Club  Songs,  extracted  from  the  dramatic 
sketches  written  by  me  for  the  Ladies'  Annual  Nights 
of  the  Savage  Club,  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  of  which  the 
Great  Chief,  now,  alas  !  about  to  leave  our  happy 
hapu,  has  been  H.E.  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  to  whom  by 
his  kind  permission  this  book  is  dedicated. 

G.P.W. 

April,  1904. 
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A  New  Chum's  Letter  Home. 


(Describing  his  Progress  in  Sheep-farming,  also  an  Adventure). 


Dear  Mamma, 

I'm  afraid  you  will  think  you're  forgot, 
And  of  letters  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  a  lot, 
But  you  people  in  England  can  form  no  idea 
Of  how  busy  we  are  at  this  season  of  year  ; 
For  the  shearing's  been  long,  and  is  going  on  yet 
At  the  station  on  which  I  am  now  a  cadet. 
I'm  engaged  in  the  baling  and  pressing  of  wool, 
And  when  picking  up  fleeces  my  hands  are  quite  full ; 
It's  a  very  important  position  to  fill, 
And  the  whole  work  of  shearing  depends  on  my  skill ; 
For,  unless  all  the  wool  was  inserted  in  bales, 
It  would  never  reach  England  in  time  for  the  sales. 
I  expect  that  this  letter  will  fill  you  with  pride, 
For  you'll  notice  I've  made  a  remarkable  stride 
In  the  sheep-farming  art ;  so  I  trust  you'll  excuse 
My  apparent  neglect,  for  I'd  far  sooner  choose 
To  be  writing  to  you  than  be  culling  the  ewes, 
Or  be  dagging  the  hoggets,  or  drafting  the  rams, 
Or  be  cutting  or  tailing  the  poor  little  lambs. 


This  is  Sunday,  a  fact  I'm  made  strongly  to  feel 
By  the  presence  of  duff  at  our  middle-day  meal ; 
'Tis  by  courtesy  christened  "  plum  duff,"  it  is  true, 
And  there's  plenty  of  duff,  but  the  plums  are  but  few ; 
Its  consistency  strongly  reminds  one  of  glue  ; 
And  its  eaten  with  tea,  but  yet  that's  nothing  new, 
For  the  custom,  with  which  I  can  never  agree, 
Is  to  drink  tea  for  breakfast,  for  dinner  and  tea. 
For  the  rest,  my  belief  is,  from  what  I  can  see, 
That  the  whole  population  exists  upon  chops, 
And  that  ev'ryone  talks  of  the  weather  and  crops, 
On  merinos  and  crossbreds  incessantly  jaws, 
And  the  price  of  fat  wethers,  and  also  of  stores  ; 
And  in  topics  like  these  takes  an  interest  deep, 
(Which  are  all  of  them  nearly  connected  with  sheep), 
"  Is  a  pasturage  license  as  good  as  a  lease  ? 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  classing  each  fleece  ? 
Does  it  pay  to  wash  wool,  or  send  Home  in  the  grease  ? 
Will  the  market  be  firm  at  the  prospect  of  Peace  ? 
With  a  prospect  of  War,  will  the  prices  increase  ? 
Won't  it  make  the  demand  for  the  Continent  cease  ?  " 
These  are  questions  whose  interest  never  can  pall, 
Fraught  with  issues  so  vast  and  momentous  to  all, 
That,  although  we  discuss  them  each  night  of  the  year, 
To  their  proper  solution  we  never  draw  near ; 
And  in  order  more  clearly  our  views  to  declare, 
They  demand  a  solution  of — whisky  or  "square"; 
Which,  when  taken  in  moderate  doses,  of  course, 
Always  lend  your  ideas  an  additional  force  ; 
While,  to  proper  and  dignified  habits  of  mind, 
By  the  use  of  tobacco  you're  further  inclined ; 


Apropos,  you'll  rejoice  that  your  son  understands 
How  to  cut  it,  and  then  rub  it  up  in  his  hands ; 
And  has  mastered  the  art  after  several  weeks, 
Of  igniting  a  match  on  the  side  of  his  breeks  : 
And  I  live  on  in  hopes  I  may  some  day  achieve 
An  accomplishment  which  you  will  scarcely  believe ; 
In  a  wind  it  is  hard  till  the  knack  you  can  catch  ; 
'Tis  a  gallop  on  horseback,  and  then  with  a  snatch, 
Get  a  light  to  your  pipe  with  a  lucifer  match. 

But  the  greatest  attainment  that's  known  in  the  land 

Is  the  cracking  a  stockwhip,  as  I  understand  ; 

And  a  man's  education  is  never  complete 

Till  he  learns  to  accomplish  this  wonderful  feat ; 

But  in  order  to  do  it  with  neatness  and  grace, 

You  must  not  let  the  lash  catch  you  right  in  the  face, 

Or  entwine  round  your  neck,  as  is  often  my  case : 

And  although  on  the  run,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

There  is  scarcely  a  beast,  yet  it  should  not  detract 

From  the  credit  that's  due  to  the  arduous  act, 

If  I  frequently  swoop,  with  a  noise  like  a  gun. 

On  the  tamest  of  cattle,  or  even  on  none  ; 

For  it's  simply  and  solely  the  fault  of  the  run. 

My  Colonial  experience  also  extends 

To  the  purchase  of  horses  ;  for  some  of  my  friends 

(From  a  wish  to  impart  the  Colonial  seat), 

My  ideas  of  a  horse  have  been  anxious  to  meet ; 

Though  they  often  congratulate  me  on  my  luck 

That  I  never  get  on  one  who  knew  how  to  buck. 


I  am  struck  with  the  way  these  Colonials  ride, 
And  it  justifies  what  they  call  "  putting  on  side," 
Though  I  think  I  could  show  them  the  way  if  I  tried  ; 
Still  I  don't  allow  that  to  imbue  me  with  pride, 
Which  I  find  very  often  precedeth  a  fall, 
And  I  don't  feel  at  home  in  their  saddles  at  all 
To  the  following  circumstance  owing,  perhaps, 
That  my  trousers  ruck  up  when  not  furnished  with  straps 
There  is  one  thing,  I  must  say,  my  friends  never  shirk, 
That  is,  keeping  the  horses  they  sell  me— in  work  ; 
And  the  last  one  I  bought,  I  regret  that  I  found 
Very  lame  in  his  fore-legs,  and  stuck  in  the  pound  ; 
Or,  as  epitaphs  say,  when  a  death  they  deplore, 
He  was  really  "  not  lost,"  but  he  was — "  gone  hefove." 

Now  my  dearest  Mamma,  I'm  afraid  you  will  find 
That  this  letter  is  quite  of  a  commonplace  kind, 
And  I  fear  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  will  grieve 
That  it's  wanting  in  incidents,  which  they  conceive 
The  monotonous  round  of  my  life  must  relieve  ; 
And  I  know  very  well  that  they  fondly  believe 
They've  a  right  to  expect,  that  I  never  should  fail 
To  supply  them  each  month  with  some  harrowing  tale 
Of  those  startling  adventures,  which  ev'ryone  knows 
That  a  Colonist  meets  with  wherever  he  goes. 

For  their  benefit  now  I'll  proceed  to  narrate 
How  I  nearly  encountered  a  terrible  fate 
At  the  hands  of  the  Maoris,  a  cannibal  race, 
Whose  behaviour  you  know  is  a  perfect  disgrace ; 


For  'tis  often  the  corpulent  pakeha's  lot 

To  assist  at  their  banquets  by — "  going  to  pot." 

I  had  wandered  in  chase  of  a  wily  old  boar 

Of  gigantic  dimensions,  some  six  feet  by  four, 

A  descendant  of  those  which  the  far-seeing  Cook 

Liberated,  in  hopes,  from  the  course  that  he  took, 

He  would  render  the  menu  in  fashion  less  rude, 

By  supplying  a  craving  for  animal  food  : 

But  the  Maoris,  impressed  with  the  novel  idea, 

Were  delighted  to  find,  with  perversity  queer, 

That  a  diet  of  pork  is  a  capital  plan 

For  ensuring  the  fatness  of  their  fellow-man  ; 

But,  except  in  the  form  of  a  foe  fed  on  pig, 

They  consider  themselves  it  is  quite  "  infra  dig." 

Well,  I  lost  the  old  boar,  but  I  learnt  to  my  cost 
That  the  bush  was  so  dense,  that  /  also  was  lost, 
And  I  realised  soon,  with  a  feeling  of  pain, 
That  all  efforts  to  hit  on  the  track  were  in  vain : 
Then  the  darkness  set  in,  and  I  got  in  a  fright, 
And  I  wished  I  was  safe  in  my  bunk  for  the  night, 
When  I  spied  in  the  distance  a  fiery  light : 
This  I  made  for,  Alas !  and  allured  by  its  rays, 
I  discovered,  too  late,  that  it  came  from  the  blaze 
Of  a  Maori  encampment,  and  presently  found 
That  the  cannibal  wretches  were  squatting  around 
At  their  horrid  repast,  and  on  hearing  the  sound 
Of  my  footsteps,  they  sprang  with  a  terrible  bound, 
And  I  felt  myself  suddenly  hurled  to  the  ground, 
And  with  Phovmium  tenax  was  carefully  bound : 


Then  they  felt  me,  and  vowed  I  was  just  getting  old, 
But  agreed  that  my  ribs  would  go  capital,  cold ; 
(I  presume  as  a  "  side  dish,"  and  properly  rolled). 

There,  helpless,  dejected,  and  seedy  I  lay, 
To  be  fattened  on  pork,  in  the  usual  way, 
When  a  forward  young  woman  approached  very  near, 
And  she  dropped  a  remark  tbat  she  meant  me  to  hear,. 
It  was  "  Tisho!"  its  meaning  is  "  Steady  !  go  slow  !" 
But  I  don't  its  orthography  happen  to  know ; 
I  replied  she  was  "  kapai"  (excessively  good), 
Though  I  doubt  if  she  always  behaved  as  she  should. 

Now  the  language  of  Maori,  as  you  may  have  heard, 

Is  extremely  expressive  in  every  word, 

In  a  way  that  might  strike  one  as  somewhat  absurd ; 

As  a  rule  it  is  easy  to  speak  as  you  feel, 

Though  you  say  very  little,  you  mean  a  good  deal : 

So  that  when,  in  the  dead  of  the  following  night, 

The  identical  female  again  hove  in  sight, 

And  she  whispered  "Rakaia"  ("I  love  you,  my  sweet,") 

I  concluded  she  meant  she  would  "like  me — to  eat"; 

An  unpleasant  remark,  but  before  very  long 

I  discovered  this  view  of  her  idiom  was  wrong, 

And  all  doubts  were  removed  as  to  what  she  had  said 

When  she  murmured  "  Temuka"  ("we're  going  to  wed"), 

And  proposed  that  we  both  should  elope  on  a  horse 

On  condition  I  made  her  my  lady,  of  course  : 

Then  I  vowed,  if  I  ever  escaped  with  my  life, 

I  would  take  her  and  make  her  my  pakeha  wife ; 


All  of  which  I  protested,  with  counterfeit  joy, 

By  the  fluent  remark,  "Oamaru!  Kaiapoi!" 

"  Rangitata,"  she  whispered,  as  much  as  to  say, 

"  Hurry  up  !  or  you'll  find  there's  the  devil  to  pay."' 

Then  she  hastily  freed  me :  the  morning  was  grey 

As  I  crept  through  the  bush  in  the  stealthiest  way, 

And  was  led  by  the  hand  of  my  new  fiancee 

To  a  horse  she  had  planted  the  previous  day ; 

Then  we  climbed  on  his  back  and  we  galloped  away. 

Now  the  ride  that  ensued  was  a  struggle  with  Fate, 
But  the  horse  that  we  rode  was  not  up  to  our  weight ; 
And  believing  the  handicap  rather  severe 
Was  beginning  to  jib,  when  I  shuddered  with  fear 
As  the  sounds  of  pursuit  met  my  horrified  ear, 
And  I  knew  that  our  foes  were  unpleasantly  near ; 
Then  the  lady  got  nervous,  and  dropping  a  tear 
"  Hokitika"  she  sobbed  ("  I  feel  dreadfully  queer.") 
But  I  muttered  "  Waitaki  "  ("  sit  tight,  there's  a  dear,") 
And,  proceeding  to  prod  the  old  crock  with  a  spear, 
I  regret  that  my  bride  tumbled  off  in  the  rear. 
Then,  alarmed  for  her  fate,  "Papanui!"  I  cried, 
(Thus  expressing  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  bride) ; 
But  the  Maoris  were  on  her,  and  dancing  with  joy, 
Shouted  "  W  aimakavivi  !   Waihi!  Kaiapoi!" 
(Meaning,  since  she  had  chosen  their  victuals  to  steal, 
She  should  serve  them  instead  for  their  horrible  meal). 
I  was  filled  with  dismay  and  was  stricken  with  fright 
At  the  savage  display  of  their  hideous  delight, 
Rider  Haggard  himself  could  not  picture  the  sight ; 
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And  no  rider  so  haggard,  so  ghastly  to  view, 
Ever  galloped  like  I,  when  they  yelled  "Tmaru!" 
(Which  implies,  "  If  we  catch  you,  your  carcase  will  do 
For  the  cookery  class  of  our  first  cordon  bleu.") 

I  remember  no  more ;  but  the  following  day 
I  was  found  on  the  run  in  a  very  bad  way — 
Minus  horse,  hat,  and  boots,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Then  I  published  my  tale  of  this  breach  of  the  peace, 
And  I  hastily  summoned  the  Mounted  Police ; 
But  the  boss  (that's  the  manager)  called  me  a  fool, 
And  his  manner  to  me  was  uncommonly  cool ; 
And  with  ignorant  apathy  painful  to  see, 
He  suggested  I  simply  had  been — on  the  spree. 

Now  I  never  could  learn  from  a  trustworthy  source 
What  became  of  the  lady  who  fell  from  the  horse  ; 
But  they  published  a  yarn  on  the  station,  of  course, 
That  the  girl,  whom  I  might  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
Have  presented  to  you  as  my  own  dusky  bride, 
Had  been  hurriedly  smothered  in  breadcrumbs,  and  fried 
To  a  rich  golden  brown,  and  it  pains  me  to  tell, 
She  was  served  up  on  toast  with  a  sauce  natuvelle. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  hope  you'll  not  fail 
To  remit  me  some  cash  by  return  of  the  mail ; 
And  I  think  you  must  own  I'm  entitled  to  praise 
For  the  knowledge  I've  gained  of  colonial  ways  ; 
And  that,  as  for  my  grasp  of  the  Maori  tongue, 
It  is  truly  surprising  in  one  who's  so  young. 


Now  excuse  my  adopting  this  confident  tone, 
And  endeavour  to  see  if  you  can't  raise  a  loan, 
For  I'm  anxious  to  purchase  a  run  of  my  own. 

Of  the  life  that  I  lead  you  have  now  got  the  pith, 
And  it  shows  you  my  progress  is  clearly  no  myth. 

I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Johnny  Smith. 

[Out  of  consideration  for  his  Mamma's  feelings,  and  partly 
perhaps  from  a  suspicion  that  the  circumstances  of  his  adventure 
might  discourage  investment,  Johnny  added,  in  a  separate  enclo- 
sure, the  following  postcript] . 

P.S. 

Though  the  yarn  for  my  brothers  and  sisters  will  do, 
And  I  thought,  dear  Mamma,  I  would  pitch  it  to  you, 
It  may  ease  you  to  learn  not  a  word  of  it's  true. 
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An  Idyll  of  the  Canterbury  Plains 
Thirty  Years  Ago. 


At  the  lonely  cabbage  tree, 
Lovely  maiden  come  to  me ; 
You  could  find  it  in  a  fog ; 
When  you've  passed  the  second  dog, 
Count  the  telegraph,  each  pole1, 
Let  the  tenth  one  be  your  goal, 
There  will  I  pour  out  my  soul ! 
Come  to  me  when  evening  falls, 
And  the  oily  weka2  calls, 
Rests  the  sun  on  mountain  tops, 
And  the  fierce  nor'-wester  drops, 
And  the  swamp  hen3  on  the  rail 
Pertly  tilts  her  scanty  tail, 
And  every  tussock  on  the  plain 
Throws  a  shadow  for  a  chain. 
May  I  hear  my  lovely  one 
Cooey  then  across  the  run ; 
Through  the  tawny  tussock  grass 
May  her  footsteps  deftly  pass, 


1  The  only  landmarks  in  those  days  were  the  telegraph  poles  along  the  line 
of  road,  intersected  by  the  wire  boundary  fences  with  dogs  chained  at  them. 

2  Called  "  Maori  hens"  by  the  early  settlers,  probably  because  they  were  all 
of  the  zveka  ses. 

3  The  "pukaki,"  it  wants  jugging. 


II 


Let  no  Spaniard,4  ruthless,  fierce, 
Through  her  dainty  stockings  pierce, 
Nor  the  crooked  Irishman5 
Who  will  prick  her  if  he  can  ; 
Unbesmeared  by  boggy  ground 
May  I  meet  her  safe  and  sound, 
Handkerchief  tied  round  her  head, 
(White  becomes  a  girl,  'tis  said), 
Makes  her  look  extremely  nice 
Like  a  duck  of  Paradise6 ; 
Then,  while  wethers  look  askance, 
Bashful  hoggets  shyly  glance, 
And  the  old  Merino  ewes 
Scarcely  know  which  way  to  choose, 
We  two  will  stroll  upon  the  tracks, 
And  tie  true  lovers'  knots  with  flax7. 


4  Or  speargrass  :  he  is  prickly. 

5  The  "  Wild  Irishman,"  or  "  Hibemicus  ferox ;  "  he  is  also  sharp. 

6  The  Paradise  duck  is  distinguished  by  its  white  head  ;  it  is  really  a  goose. 
absit  omen. 

7  "  Phormiwn  teiuix,"  it  ties  everything. 
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An  Old  Chum  on  New  Zealand 

Scenery. 


I  believe  it  is  acknowledged,  as  a  fact  on  every  hand, 
That  our  own  adopted  country  is  a  most  enchanting  land ; 
And  its  friends  maintain  with  raptures,  which  they  find 

it  hard  to  curb, 
That   its   climate's   quite   unequalled,   and   its   scenery 

superb. 
But  the  ordinary  settler  cannot  easily  express 
His  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  this  wondrous  loveliness ; 
And  suppose  you  ask  for  details  of  the  beauties  that  he 

sees, 
I'm  afraid  that  his  description  may  not  altogether  please. 

I  have  lived  among  the  ranges,  on  a  rough  back-country 

run, 
Seen  the  weather's  frequent  changes,  feed  all  scorched 

by  summer  sun, 
Floods  in  all  the  snowy  rivers,  floods  in  all  the  rainy 

creeks, 
I  have  known  the  snow  in  winter  wrap  the  country  up 

for  weeks ; 
I  am  used  to  hot  Nor'-Westers,  I  am  used  to  wet  ones,  too, 
And   the   cold    Sou'-Wester    knows   me,    it   has   often 

soaked  me  through  ; 
I  have  forded  all  the  rivers,  swum  them  when  I  knew  I 

must, 
After  many  wet  encounters  I  regard  them  with  distrust. 
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I  have  mustered  all  the  country,  driven  sheep  on  ev'ry 

track, 
Watched  the  dogs  in  ev'ry  gully  hold  them  fast  or  head 

them  back ; 
I  know  all  the  lowest  saddles,  ev'ry  terrace,  ev'ry  pass, 
And  the  carrying  capacity  of  all  the  native  grass  ; 
I  am  just  a  simple  squatter,  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  I  own, 
And  I  boast  an  honest  title  to  the  scenery  alone. 

I  am  surfeited  with  mountain,  terrace,  gully,  spur,  and 

hill; 
I  have  gorged  myself  with  gorges,  and  of  creeks  I've  had 

my  fill — 
So  if  knowledge  of  the  subject  could  avail  the  tale  to  tell, 
I   should  paint  in  glowing  language  all  the  scenes    I 

know  so  well. 
But  the  language  'tis  that  floors  me,  how  can  anyone 

expect 
That  my  old  Colonial  phrases  should  with  flowers  of 

speech  be  decked  ? 
If  you  bid  me  of  the  features  most  remarkable  to  speak, 
I  should  say  a  spur,  a  gully,  then  a  swamp,  and  then  a 

creek  ; 
And  again  a  little  distance  further  on  there  will  recur 
First  a  swamp,  and  then  a  gully,  then  a  creek,  and  then 

a  spur. 
I  have  no  imagination,  and  I  cannot  well  describe 
More  than  what  I  see  before  me  ;  I  am  not  a  sporting 
scribe, 
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Nor  a  leading  politician,  nor  a  blatant  auctioneer, 

And  the  terms  I  use  are  such  as  poets  would  not  love  to 

hear. 
What  they  call  a  brook  or  brooklet,  or  a  streamlet,  or  a 

rill, 
I  do  only,  I  confess  it,  call  a  creek,  and  always  will. 
Then  there's  what  we  call  a  gully,  which  of  course  we 

take  to  mean 
Just  a  small  and  narrow  valley,  in  which  bush  is  oft- 
times  seen  ; 
You  perchance,  were  you  a  new  chum,  might  describe 

this  as  a  dell, 
Bushy  gully  suits  me  better,  serves  my  purpose  just  as  well ; 
Bush,  too,  means  the  native  forest ;  you  will  never,  I'm 

afraid, 
Hear  a  self-respecting  bushman  call  a  bush  a  sylvan  glade, 
Nor  a  bosky  leafy  bower  ;  ev'ry  kind  of  native  shrub 
Growing  rank  in  wild  profusion,  he  denominates  as  scrub ; 
I  admit  the  name's  not  pretty,  but  it's  hard  to  recognise 
Objects  that  are  so  familiar  under  any  other  guise  ; 
You  must  take  things  as  you  find  them  ;   if  you  like  to 

buy  the  run, 
You  can  give  to  all  the  country  every  name  beneath  the 

sun  ; 
Call  things  what  your  fancy  pleases,  no  one  else  will 

interfere  ; 
Only  think  how  much  more  graceful  all  the  landscape 

will  appear. 
No  more  pigroots,  whalebacks,  hogbacks — these  are  names 

that  shall  not  last ; 
Stony  creek,  Starvation  Gully,  shall  be  relics  of  the  past ; 
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Negro-heads  shall  be  re-christened.     I  for  one  will  take 

no  heed, 
While    to    me    there    yet    remaineth    Negro-head,   the 

fragrant  weed. 
Call  the  scrub  from  "  Hooker's  Flora,"  but  to  reckon 

do  not  try 
All  such  lovely  lucid  names  as  Hastii  or  Hectori ; 
Also,  don't  use  Maori  names  whose  syllables  are  more 

than  four ; 
Words  like  our  Waimakariri  are  enough  to  break  your 

jaw. 
Thus  in  future  nought  shall  ever  jar  on  your  artistic  sense, 
Though  your  pounds  should  turn  to  shillings,  and  your 

shillings  turn  to  pence, 
Though  invading  rabbits  spoil  you,  and  consume  you  as 

they  grow, 
Though  in  lambing  your  percentage  be  ridiculously  low — 
You'll  have  had  the  satisfaction,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 

dear, 
Of  imparting  a  description  of  poetical  veneer 
To  the  scenes  of  which  the  former  appellations  sounded 

queer 
In  the  quaint  vocabulary  of  the  hardy  pioneer. 
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The  Creek. 


The  brook,  and  the  brooklet,  the  burn  and  the  rill, 

The  stream  and  the  streamlet  command  at  their  will 

Much  poetical  fervour,  and  hold  a  high  place 

Among  subjects  for  tenor,  soprano,  or  bass. 

We  learn  how  they  murmur,  and  prattle,  and  brawl, 

And  purl  on  for  ever,  and  chatter  and  bawl ; 

They're  a  garrulous  crowd  from  their  rise  to  their  fall, 

But  the  glamour  of  poesy  covers  them  all : 

They  are  vaunted  and  sung  by  a  rapturous  band 

Who  have  superfine  sentiments  always  on  hand, — 

Just  as  if  flowing  water  could  ever  be  still, 

Or  as  if  there  were  merit  in  running  down  hill— 

For  the  laws  of  hydraulics  they  simply  obey, 

Which  compel  them  to  turn  their  attention  that  way  ; 

And  when  forcing  the  running,  or  making  the  pace, 

They  resolve  themselves  into  a  mere  water-race. 

But  there's  one  of  the  family  never  yet  sung, 

A  Colonial  Cousin ;  it's  age  is  too  young, 

It's  too  matter-of-fact  for  a  ballad  or  lay, 

Unpretending  and  plain, — 'twould  no  publisher  pay — 

For  its  name  is  so  homely,  its  case  is  unique, 

'Tis  our  well-beloved  stand-by,  the  New  Zealand  creek  : 

So  let  mine  be  the  task  its  condition  to  raise 

And  to  gratefully  write  a  few  lines  in  its  praise  : — 

There  the  elegant  toi-grass  waves  its  white  plume, 

There  the  graceful  korari  stick  rears  up  its  bloom, 
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And  the  rubicund  petals  that  deck  its  tall  head 

Are  sticky  and  wet  with  the  honey  they  shed, 

While  the  flax  leaves  bend  over  and  offer  their  shade 

With  a  glittering  rustle  of  blade  against  blade. 

Oh  !  how  often  I've  camped  on  its  well-sheltered  bank — 

That  I've  got  there  by  nightfall  my  fortune  I  thank  ; 

How  clear  is  its  water  !  How  sparkling  !  I  think, 

As  I  stoop  down  my  billy  to  fill  at  its  brink, 

Or  thirsty  and  weary,  and  ready  to  sink, 

My  pannikin  plunge  in  and  take  a  long  drink ; 

And  if  I've  a  wee  drop  of  whisky  to  add, 

The  sensation  I  suffer  is  really  not  bad. 

And  how  thankful  I  feel,  as  I  stand  there  alone, 

That  I  live  in  a  country  where  drought  is  unknown, 

Where  the  poor  stockman,  bushed,  need  be  never  athirst, 

Never  feel  that  grim  longing,  of  all  pangs  the  worst : 

Never  parch  underneath  a  sub-tropical  sky, 

Knowing  well  he  must  hit  on  that  lost  track — or  die, 

With  his  brain  all  on  fire,  circling  vainly  around, 

Till  he  staggers  to  rest — on  his  last  camping  ground. 
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The  History  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miggs. 


(A   TALE    OF    NEW   ZEALAND   LAND   LAWS). 


When  the  meeting  at  Waipapa  was  an  annual  affair, 
Michael  Miggs,  the  station  cowboy,  was  invariably  there, 
As  the  people  on  the  station  were  extremely  well  aware 

From  the  fact  that,  on  the  morrow,   there  was  never 

known  to  be 
Any  milk,  wherewith  to  mollify  their  matutinatal  tea, 
Since  our  friend  had  not  recovered  from  his  customary 

spree. 

And   when   racing   was  developed   by   the   aid   of  the 

"  machine," 
And  the  meetings  grew  more  frequent  than  they  hitherto 

had  been, 
Michael  still  was  always  at  them,  just  as  constant,  just 

as  keen. 

And  the  loss  of  milk  at  breakfast,  which  the  station  always 

bore, 
As  an  annual  observance,  with  complacency  of  yore, 
Now  assumed  a  graver  aspect  than  it  ever  had  before. 

There's  a  Nemesis  awaits  us  whose  attentions  none  can 

bilk; 
And  the  boss  observed  one  morning,  in  a  tone  as  soft  as 

silk, 
"  Your  ideas  of  racing,  Michael,  do  not  harmonise  with 

milk. 
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"  Please  to  get  your  cheque  to-morrow":  adding,  as  he 

blandly  bows, 
"  Though  your  sporting  inclinations  take  the  form  of  a 

carouse, 
"  They  shall  nevermore  prevent  you  doing  justice  to  the 

cows." 

Now,  though  Michael  was  a  cowboy,  he  was  fifty-two 

years  old, 
And  for  twenty  years  his  billet  he  had  now  contrived  to 

hold, 

And  had  saved  a  bit  of  money  hoarded  up  in  notes  and 
gold. 

And,  moreover,  as  he  neither  brains  nor  enterprise  did 

lack, 
He  was  not  exactly  stranded  like  a  frostfish  on  his  back, 
But  he  really  seemed  indifferent  at  having  got  the  sack. 

Yet  of  one  thing  he  was  certain,  after  what  the  boss  had 

done, 
That  the  proper  course  to  follow  could  be  clearly  only  one, 
That  was  just  to  start  selecting  land  upon  the  boss's  run. 

And  some  blocks  upon  his  leasehold  were  thrown  open, 

Michael  heard, 
On  a  certain  purchase  system   which   he   thought  he 

much  preferred — 
That  convenient  style  of  payment  which  is  known  as 

the  "deferred." 
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Now  the  laws  throughout  New  Zealand  with  regard  to 
buying  land, 

Which  at  divers  times  and  places  have  been  variously 
planned, 

Form  a  code  that's  something  fearful,  something  won- 
derful and  grand. 

And  in  that  provincial  district  where  Waipapa  country 

lay, 
You  can  get  a  thousand  acres  and  you  haven't  got  to  pay 
Ought,  but  just  a  small  deposit  in  a  friendly  sort  of  way. 

But  you  musn't  own  a  freehold,  and  you  musn't  have  a 

run, 
And  you  must  be  no  relation  to  a  party  who  has  one, 
And  you  have  to  do  some  things  of  which  you  hardly 

see  the  fun. 

On  a  spot  within  that  section  you  are  absolutely  tied 
To  erect  a  habitation,  where  you  always  must  reside, 
And  must  satisfy  the   Land  Board  that  you  pass  the 
night  inside. 

And  their  travelling  Inspector  may  at  any  time  come 

round, 
And  if  any  rash  selector  on  his  section  isn't  found, 
Then  he  straightway  has  to  forfeit  all  his  title  to  the 

ground. 

Thus  the  bona  fide  settler,  with  a  strong  domestic  turn, 
Living  like  a  vegetable,  may  by  yearly  payments  earn 
All  the  freehold  of  that  section,  all  its  tussock,  flax  and 
fern. 
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Michael's  formal  application  at  the  office  up  in  town 
Was  accepted,  and  the  Land  Board,  in  their  wisdom,  set 

him  down 
As  extremely  well  adapted  for  a  tenant  of  the  Crown. 

Then  the  thought  occurred  to  Michael  'twould  be  worth 

his  while  to  own 
Two  estates  obtained  so  cheaply,  in  the  place  of  one  alone ; 
And  he  thought  of  Jane  Eliza  whom  he  formerly  had 

known. 

Then  he  hies  him  to  Eliza,  who  was  once  the  station  cook, 
Though    for   urgent   private   reasons   her   position  she 

forsook, 
And  he  says,  "look  here,  Eliza,  I've  a  scheme  to  suit 

your  book ; 

"  It's  a  shame  to  be  in  service,  and  I  tell  you  to  your  face, 
"  To  be  frying  chops  and  kidneys  is  a  positive  disgrace, 
"  When  among  the  landed  gentry  you've  a  chance  to 
take  your  place. 

"  If  we  two  should  straightway  marry,  there  will  lie  with- 
in our  reach, 

"  Two  adjoining  freehold  sections  of  a  thousand  acres 
each. 

"  Answer  me,  I  pray,  Eliza,  or  for  ever  hold  your  speech." 

Then  does  Jane  Eliza  answer,  as  her  eyes  she  slightly 

drops, 
"  I  believe  in  talking  business  when  a  man  the  question 

pops, 
"  And  I  hate  to  be  in  service,  cooking  everlasting  chops. 
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"  But  you  must  remember,  Michael,  that  you're  rather 

fond  of  beer, 
"  That  my  habits  have  been  thrifty,  whereas  yours  are 

sometimes  queer, 
"  And  my  savings  come  to  fifty,  which  will  all  be  yours. 

I  fear. 

"  I'll  invest  them  in  these  sections  which  you  mention, 

but  before 
"  I   become  a   sleeping   partner,  you  must  swear  that 

nevermore 
"  Will  you  go  to  see  the  races ;  there's  my  answer." — 

Michael  swore. 

Thus  another  thousand  acres  and  a  partner  Michael  gains, 
For  the  block  next  Michael's  section  Jane  Eliza  soon 

obtains, 
And  they  go  to  take  possession  of  their  several  domains. 

But  the  usual  deposits  had  diminished  Michael's  hoard, 
And  the  balance  was  so  slender,  that  they  couldn't  well 

afford 
To  erect  two  habitations  as  required  by  the  Board. 

So  to  make  a  single  building  serve  the  purposes  of  two, 
They  concluded,  that  to  fix  it  just  exactly  where  they 

knew 
The  division  line  was  surveyed,  was  the  proper  thing 

to  do. 
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So  they  built  a  three-roomed  cottage,  but  were  forced  to 

place  it  where 
All  the  face  was  steeply  sloping,  and,  to  make  the  matter 

fair, 
Half  was  planted  in  a  cutting,  half  was  tilted  in  the  air. 

Mrs.  Miggs  lived  in  the  hillside,  Miggs's  room  was  on  a 

mound, 
Each  on  their  respective  sections  (for  the  pegs  were  duly 

found), 
And  the  kitchen  lay  between  them  where  they  met  on 

neutral  ground. 

Now  the  house  of  Miggs  consisted  of  a  lean  and  hungry 

pair, 
And  the  house  that   they  erected  was  a  poorly-roofed 

affair, 
And  the  building,  like  its  owners,  was  a  "  lean-two  "  I 

declare. 

And  for  fear  that  dread  Inspector  should  surprise  them 

on  his  round, 
And  should  pay  a  midnight  visit,  and,  lest  napping  they 

be  found, 
Neither  of  this  funny  couple  ever  sleep  from  off  their 

ground. 

When  the  hour  for  bed  approaches,  sternly  they  refuse 

to  share 
One  apartment   for  their  slumbers — but  they  carefully 

repair 
jane  Eliza  to  her  cellar,  Miggs  his  castle  in  the  air. 
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And  for   Michael    Miggs   henceforward   all   the  joy  of 

racing  ends, 
Now  no  longer  can  he  revel  in  prospective  dividends, 
Or   reciprocate    the    shouting   of    unnumbered   thirsty 

friends. 

But  to  make  a  decent  living  from  their  newly-purchased 

block 
Michael  finds  no  easy  matter,  since  they  both  had  chose 

to  lock 
All  their  cash  in  land  and    building,  they  have  none 

to  purchase  stock. 

So  they're  glad  to  let  the  pasture,  which  was  never  very 

great, 
To  the  owner  of  Waipapa  at  a  modest  yearly  rate, 
Less  than  what  the  Board  had  charged  him  for  the  very 

same  estate. 

And,  to  make  a  little  tucker,  they  are  fain  to  eat  their 

pride, 
And  to  pay  the  next  deposits  on  their  property  beside, 
Do  odd  jobs  about  the  station  for  the  boss  they  once 

defied. 

Thus  this   pair    of    landed    gentry   occupy   their   own 

domains, 
While  of  having  too  much  cooking  Mrs.  Miggs  no  more 

complains, 
But  from  cooking  altogether  not  unfrequently  abstains. 
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Now   the   road   through    Michael's   section,    though   it 

looked  well  on  the  map, 
For  the  use  it  was  intended  wasn't  really  worth  a  rap, 
And  at  night  was  not  unlikely  to  occasion  some  mishap. 

It  was  nicely  planned  on  paper,  and  was  ruled  without 

remorse 
Over  cliffs  and  spurs  and  gullies  with  a  straight  and 

even  course 
Which  precluded  locomotion  on    the   part  of  man  or 

horse. 

So  it  chanced  that  the  Inspector,  on  a  wet  and  wintry 

day, 
While    in    search   of   Michael's    homestead,   where  the 

night  he  meant  to  stay, 
Wandered  up  and  down  these  gullies,  and  completely 

lost  his  way. 

And  though  evening  came  upon  him,  and  the  night  got 

very  black, 
Still  he  rode  on,  vainly  hoping  he  might   hit  upon  a 

track, 
With  a  stream  of  water  running  down  the  middle  of  his 

back. 

On  he  blunders,  till  at  last  he,  feeling  very  nearly  dead, 
Spies  the  light  in  Michael's  bedroom,  just  a  little  way 

ahead, 
Where  our  friend  has  just  retreated  and  is  turning  into 

bed. 
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Then  he  leads  his  horse  and  cooeys,  struggling  onward 

to  the  light, 
Michael  hears  and,  promptly  dressing,  goes  to  meet  him 

in  his  plight, 
Leads  him  in  and  turns  his  horse  out,  bids  him  welcome 

for  the  night, 

Makes  a  fire,  and  boils  the  billy,  but  he  doesn't  fail  to 

see 
What  the  purport  of  the  visit  of  his  dripping  guest  must 

be, 
As  he  sets  before  him  tucker  and  a  pannikin  of  tea. 

Then  this  damp  Inspector  warms  him  till  his  clothes 

begin  to  steam, 
And  he  diffidently  mentions,  like  a  person  in  a  dream, 
"  You  are  Michael  Miggs  I  take  it,  and  this  house  is 

yours  'twould  seem : 

"  I'm  Inspector  for  the  Land  Board,  and  I'm  travelling 

about 
"  Just  to  see  their  regulations  have  been  strictly  carried 

out, 
"  As  I  apprehend  in  your  case  they  will  always  be,  no 

doubt ; 

"  But   I   must  say  I   am  puzzled  to  locate  this  house 

aright, 
"  For  I've  wandered  through  your  section  all  the  day 

and  half  the  night, 
"  And  I  must  have  reached  its  limits  very  nearly,  if  not 

quite." 
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"  Also  will  you  please  to  tell  me  where  to  find  a  person 

known 
"  By  the  name  of  Jane  Eliza,  surname  Brown  ?    Her 

block  is  shown 
"  On  the  map  as  situated  just  adjacent  to  your  own." 

Michael  answers,  "  In  the  morning  I'll  proceed  to  put 

you  right 
"  As  to  how  the  land  is  bounded,  and  convince  you  that 

this  site 
"  Is  contained  within  my  section,  where  I  always  pass 

the  night. 

"  I'm  acquainted  with  the  person  whose  address  you've 

noted  down, 
"  She  is  now  upon  her  section"  (at  the  office  up  in  town 
She  had  lodged  her  application  in  her  maiden  name  of 

Brown). 

"  Her  selection  is  adjacent,  upon  rather  higher  ground; 
"  In  the  morning  I'll  direct  you  where  the  lady  may  be 

found." 
(Mrs.  Miggs  was  in  her  chamber,  and  was  sleeping  safe 

and  sound). 

Michael  says  "  Good-night  "  soon  after,  standing  at  his 

bedroom  door, 
Having  first  made  up  a  shakedown  in  the  kitchen  on 

the  floor, 
Where  his  guest  soon  slumbers  sounder  than  he  ever 

did  before. 
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Such  a  peaceful-looking  trio  would  be  hard  to  find,  I 

ween, 
As  the  partners  on  their  sections,  sleeping  happy  and 

serene, 
And  their  Board  Inspector  boarder  on  the  borderland 

between. 

But  a  rude  and  sudden  waking  from  their  slumbers  is 

in  store ; 
For,  above  the  noise  of  raindrops,  comes  a  deep  and 

dreadful  roar 
Like  a  mighty  roller  breaking  on  the  Hokitika  shore. 

All  the  doors  and  windows  rattle,  all  the  timbers  creak 

and  strain, 
All  the  building  sways  and  staggers,  as  if  seized  with 

sudden  pain, 
Then  it  seems  to  totter  forward,  then  it  staggers  once 

again. 

Mrs.  Miggs  awoke  and  started  in  an  agony  of  fear ; 

"  Michael!  Michael!  help  !"  she  called  out,  "  Michael ! 

Michael !  quick  !  come  here." 
(Women,  when  they're  fairly  frightened,  like  to  know 

that  someone's  near). 

Miggs,    though    somewhat    disconcerted,    was    at    first 

inclined  to  share 
All  her  woes  in  solemn  silence  ;  for  he  didn't  even  dare 
To  attempt  to  cross  the  frontier  while  that  sentinel  was 

there. 
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But  his  wife,  still  wildly  screaming,  bounding  through 

her  bedroom  door, 
In  her  terror  and  her  nightdress,  tumbled  headlong  on 

the  floor, 
On  that  prostrate  Land  Inspector,  whom,  of  course,  she 

never  saw. 

That  official,  sorely  startled,  from  this  apparition  shrunk, 
Miggs  then  halloaed,  "  Keep  back  !  can't  you  !  get  back 

quickly  to  your  bunk  ! 
"  You  will  ruin  all  our  prospects  by  your  idiotic  funk," — 

Said  her  terror  was  uncalled  for,  her  "  stupidity 
immense," 

On  that  very  night  to  wander,  "  on  such  frivolous  pre- 
tence 

As  an  earthquake  or  a  landslip," — really  she  should  have 
more  sense." 

Thus  adjured;  and  feeling  flustered  in  her  person  and  her 

mind, 
Mrs.  Miggs  retreated  quickly,  though  extremely  shocked 

to  find 
That  the  floor  was  now  not  level,  but  was  very  much 

inclined. 

That  Inspector,  dazed  and  puzzled,  waited  for  the  dawn 

of  day  ; 
Then,  with  true  official  ardour,  he  proceeded  as  he  lay 
To  review  the  facts  before  him  in  a  conscientious  way. 
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And  he  fumbled  for  his  notebook,  and  he  noted  down  the 

fact 
That  the  walls  were  far  too  crazy,  and  the  ceiling  far  too 

cracked 
For  a  permanent  erection,  as  provided  by  the  Act. 

But  the  truth  was  that  a  landslip,  for  a  width  of  many 

chains, 
Had  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
And  had  wrecked  that  little  chateau,  that  was  planned 

with  so  much  pains. 


Now  throughout  this  blessed  country,  it  is  painful  to 

relate, 
There's  no  fixity  of  tenure  in  regard  to  real  estate, 
As  its  owner  oft  discovers  from  a  hard  and  cruel  fate. 


For  a  river  sometimes  robs  him  of  his  title  in  a  day  ; 
Though  it  serve  to  bound  his  section,  it  declines  to  make 

a  stay, 
Or  occasionally  washes  all  his  section  clean  away  ; 

Or  the  fierce  nor'-wester's  fury  will  be  sometimes  so 

intense 
As  to  strip  him  of  his  holding,  in  a  realistic  sense, 
And  deposit  half  his  section  up  against  his  neighbour's 

fence. 
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So  it   came  to  pass  when  Michael  showed  his  visitor 
around, 

And  the  section  line  was  followed,  to  his  horror  it  was 

found 
That  the  house    was   situated  wholly  upon   Michael's 

ground. 

And  that  careful   Land    Inspector   wrote  methodically 

down 
On  the  form  which  was  provided  by  the  office  up  in  town, 
"No  appearance  of  a  dwelling  on  the  block  of  J.  E.  BvownT 

And  he  added  that  he  measured,  on  the  date  of  his  report, 
Six  and  thirty  links  or  over  from  the  section  that  she 

bought 
To  the  house  where  she  resided  (as  he  evidently  thought). 

His  conclusion  that  she  lived  there  was  arrived  at  a 

good  deal 
From  some  rather  weighty  evidence  whose  force  he'd 

had  to  feel, 
And  some  arguments  whose  nature  he  was  chary  to 

reveal. 


(These  consisted  of  some  bruises,  which  the  lady  in  her 

fright 
Had  unwittingly  inflicted  by  her  sortie  in  the  night, 
And  though  black  and  blue  could  scarcely  be  expressed 

in  black  and  white). 
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Thus  this  pair  of  landed  gentry  were  by  fickle  fortune 

crossed, 
For  by  that  untimely  landslip  Jane  Eliza's  block  was  lost 
And  the  house,  if  reinstated,  meant  considerable  cost. 

But  the  damage  done  was  really  too  expensive  to  repair ; 
Michael's  end  was  now  the  cellar,  Jane's  protruded  in 

the  air, 
And  their  lovely  leanto's  aspect  shocked  them  more  than 

they  could  bear. 

Then  it  chanced  Waipapa  station  advertised  in  all  the 

press 
For  a  useful  married  couple,  who,  'twas  stated,  must 

possess 
No  encumbrance — a  colonial  term  for  children,  I  confess. 

And  possessing  no  encumbrance,  for  their  mode  of  life 

had  not 
Been  conducive  to  incumbrance,  they  decided  on  the  spot 

To  apply  for  the  position,  which  they  ultimately  got. 

And  the  owner  of  Waipapa  being  anxious  to  embrace 
The  occasion  now  afforded  for  regaining  Michael's  place, 
Represented  to  the  Land  Board  all  the  hardships  of  the 
case. 

And  his  charitable  efforts  being  very  strongly  backed 
By  a  popular  petition,  'twas  agreed  to  treat  the  fact 
That  Miggs  dwelt  upon  the  station,  as  compliance  with 
the  Act. 
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Then  some  influential  pressure  won  the  Government's 

consent 
To  abating  Michael's  payments,  till  they  only  formed  a 

rent 
On  the  whole  of  the  investment  at  the  rate  of  one  per 

cent. 

In  return  for  all  this  kindness  that  was  shown  him, 

Miggs  agreed, 
If  the  annual  instalments  of  this  rent  were  guaranteed, 
That  the  station  sheep  might  ever  have  possession  of  the 

feed. 

But  though  Michael's  land  selection  wasn't  destined  to 

obtain 
Any  permanent  improvements,  Mrs.  Miggs,  'twas  very 

plain, 
Made  a  permanent   improvement  in  the  habits  of  her 

swain. 

I  may  mention  in  conclusion  of  this  veritable  tale, 
That  since  Michael's  restoration  to  the  duties  of  the  pail, 
The  supply  of  milk  for  breakfast  has  been  never  known 
to  fail. 
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Rabbits.* 


THE    SAD    LAMENT    OF    AN    OLD    DOE. 


Oh,  dear!  I'm  sure  I  can't  endure  this  state  of  perturba- 
tion, 

The  rumours  rife  of  loss  of  life  throughout  the  Rabbit 
Nation, 

For  Death,  they  say,  may  any  day  confront  our  very 
faces, 

I'm  much  afraid  that  poison's  laid  in  unsuspected  places. 

The  dreadful  fate  that  may  await  the  slightest  slip  or 
error 

Oft  makes  my  fur,  I  do  aver,  to  stand  on  end  with  terror ; 

*  The  verses  are  intended  to  represent  the  runholders'  view  that  "  vermin  " 
should  be  introduced,  or  anything  else  that  will  help  the  country  to  keep  sheep 
instead  of  rabbits,  because  it  pays  to  do  so  ;  they  were  written  in  reply  to  the 
following  amusing  verses  in  the  Press,  from  the  pen  of  a  popular  sportsman  and 
farmer,  which  represent  the  "  cockatoo's  "  view  on  the  same  subject : — 

The  Weasel  Pest. 

I  made  a  little  poem  on  the  cockey  and  the  squatter, 
And  got  it  published  in  the  Press,  though  some  folks  told  me  not  to. 
I  then  expressed  my  firm  belief  that  stoats  were  fond  of  chickens ; 
But  what  I've  now  got  to  relate  is  just  the  very  dickens. 

Whilst  strolling  in  the  evening  by  my  little  babbling  brook, 
I  thought,  somehow,  I  smelt  a  smell,  and  so  I  had  a  look  ; 
I  did  not  search  for  long — Oh  !  no !  the  cause  was  not  remote, 
For  there,  before  my  eyes,  appeared  what  once  had  been  a  stoat 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  for  he  had  a  stumpy  tail ; 
His  back  was  rather  reddish,  and  his  stomach  rather  pale. 
I  gazed  upon  him  mournfully,  and  having  some  spare  time, 
I  seized  on  pen  and  paper  and  I  just  composed  this  rhyme. 
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I  feel  so  queer,  Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear  !  my  breath  it  fairly 

fetches, 
They  murder   us   with    phosphorus   and  rhodium,  the 

wretches  ! 
They  "  take  the  cake  "  for  stomach-ache,  ensuing  after 

dinner  ; 
My   appetite    has   vanished   quite,    I'm   daily   growing 

thinner. 
The  human  race,  who  claim  the  place  of  Lords  of  all 

Creation, 
Are  all  agreed  to  stop  our  feed,  and  check  our  population, 
Our  progress  fence,  at  vast  expense,  with  wire-netting 

barriers, 
And  men  with  guns  parade  the  runs  with  sheep  dogs 

and  with  tarviers  ; 

Now,  prythee,  tell  me,  Editor,  or  tell  me,  printer's  devil — 

I  ask  for  information,  for  I'm  wishing  to  be  civil — 

Who'll  go  and  feed  these  little  beasts  when  they  have  scoffed  the  rabbits  ? 

Will  the  asses  who  imported  them  before  they  knew  their  habits  ? 

I  doubt  it,  for  I  know  of  old  their  simple  little  dodges, 

No !  they'll  condescend  to  let  them  starve  or  live  on  Giles  or  Hodges. 

Now  I,  as  Hodge,  object  to  this,  for  they've  a  shocking  twist ; 

I'm  but  a  struggling  Cockatoo,  I'm  no  philanthropist. 

I  find  it  hard  enough  to  live,  in  spite  of  wind  and  hail, 
I  try  to  scratch  along  somehow  and  elevate  my  tail  ; 
But  I  draw  the  line  at  animals  who  kill  my  fowls  for  fun, 
I'd  rather  not  have  two  small  pests  instead  of  only  one. 

Our  impecunious  Government  is  always  wanting  money, 

A  little  plan  occurs  to  me  which  I  think  very  funny. 

An  import  tax  on  weasels  bold,  and  eke  their  friends  the  stoats, 

Put  a  brace  of  quid  on  youngsters,  and  on  old  ones  say  five  notes. 

Oh  !  squatting  men,  both  great  and  small,  who  live  on  lonely  hills. 
Don't  ride  the  willing  horse  to  death,  and  add  to  cocky's  ills. 
Believe  me  that  he  hates  the  stoat,  and  views  him  with  dismay, 
As  you,  short-sighted  innocents,  will  also  do  some  day. 

G.B.S. 
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And  not  content  with  all  they'd  sent  to  murder    us,  it 

struck  'em 
To  send  us  stoats  to  bite  our  throats,  and  ferrets  too  to 

suck  'em. 

And   now   they  please   to   spread   disease  by  methods 

scientific, 
Microbes  and  worms,  and  fever  germs,  and  parasites 

prolific, 
The  nasty  things  that  Pasteur  brings — a  horrid  sort  of 

measles — 
Which  makes  us  sick  and  kills  us  quick,  ensuing  after 

weasels. 
And  more  and  more  I   must  deplore  man's  cruelty  in 

trying 
To  kill  my  friends,  to  suit  his  ends ;  the  agonies  of  dying 
I've  had  to  view  of  brothers,  too,  and  sisters  by  the 

dozens, 
And  mourned  the  fate,  I  beg  to  state,  of  many  thousand 

cousins. 
It  makes  me  wild  to  think  each  child,  whom  I  should 

love  and  cherish, 
May  suffer  so,  and  I  not  know,  though  one  a  day  should 

perish ; 
For  why  am  I  expected  my  parental  love  to  smother  ? 
Because,  forsooth  !  I  am  in  truth,  a  great-great-great- 
grandmother, 
And  man's  a  brute,  whose  sole  pursuit,  in  which  he 

seems  so  keen,  owes 
Its  hoarded  gains  to  sordid  pains  in  breeding  up  Merinos  : 
And  so  there's  war  for  evermore  and  enmity  between  us, 
Because  we  try  to  multiply  and  propagate  our  genus. 
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We  never  can  attack  a  man,  at  least  we  never  do  it, 
Because  we're  meek,  and  our  physique  is  not  adapted 

to  it ; 
But  we  do  worse,  assault  his  purse,  and  sorely  wound 

his  income, 
That's  why  men  chase  the  Rabbit  Race,  and  pestilences 

think  'em. 
A  selfish  lot,  they  care  a  jot  for  nothing  else  but  money, 
And  so  to  keep  a  lot  of  sheep,  they  sacrifice  the  Bunny  ; 
What  boots  our  pain  from  poisoned  grain,  or  ferrets' 

bloody  suction, 

If  figures  plain  denote  a  gain  that's  due  to  our  destruc- 
tion ? 

Account  sales  show  that  all  our  woe  becomes  a  source 

of  profit, 
Because  you  know  the  grass  will  grow  if  we're  not  there 

to  scoff  it. 

But  news  we've  had  that's  made  us  glad,  and  each  Bre'r 

Rabbit  borrows 
One  shred  of  hope  with  which  to  cope  against  his  many 

sorrows ; 
For  we  have  heard  an  angry  word  against  the  importation 
Of   all    those    foes    which    nature    chose    to  work  our 

devastation. 
The  author's  one  who  sees  no  fun  in  vermin  immigration  ; 
His  style  denotes   that   things   like  stoats  receive  his 

reprobation ; 
A  protest  terse  he  makes  in  verse  against  the  wicked 

habit, 
And  I  confess  he  loves  them  less  than  even  does  the 

rabbit. 
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A  good  old  sort,  he's  fond  of  sport,  and  doesn't  care  a 

button 
If  wool  decrease,   or  squatters  cease  to  grow  Merino 

mutton ; 
The  Hampshire  cross  can  stand  the  loss  of  fat  Merino 

wethers, 
And  death's  his  creed  to  all  the  breed  that  prey  on  fur 

and  feathers ; 
He  has  the  sense  on  no  pretence  to  tolerate  the  vermin, 
And  executes,  you  bet  your  boots,  whatever  he  determine. 
So  here's  good  luck  to  all  his  pluck,  and  may  he  long 

continue 
To  fill  his  shoes,  for  cockatoos  are  just  the  bone  and 

sinew 
Of  all  the  land,  I  understand,  that's  what  the  papers 

patter. 
(It  sounds  like  rot,  but  if  it's  not  it  doesn't  greatly  matter). 
To  G.B.S.  we  wish  success,  which  all  his  virtues  merit, 
Our  Champion  Pote,  who  hates  the  stoat,  and  doesn't 

love  the  ferret. 
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Wanted-  -Some  Similes. 


Pity  a  would-be  Colonial  Poet, 

Yearning  to  sing  of  the  beauties  he  sees  ; 

Filled  with  emotion,  but  fearful  to  show  it, 
Not  knowing  whether  his  efforts  will  please. 

Who,  from  the  fact  that  poetical  patter 
Comes  not  within  his  Colonial  reach, 

Finds  it  a  deucedly  difficult  matter 

Where  to  get  suitable  figures  of  speech. 

Say  that  he  feels  himself  forced  to  deliver 
Lines  on  a  theme  sentimental  and  sad  ; 

Say,  for  example,  a  "  fresh  in  a  river," 

This  he  will  picture  as  "  tearing  like — mad." 

How  can  one  paint  one's  ecstatic  sensation, 

Born  of  the  health-bringing  breeze  from  the  sea, 

When  the  sole  image  employed  in  narration 
Is  the  familiar  one — "  fit  as — a  flea." 

Being  accustomed  to  say  "  hot  as — '  blazes," 
When  one  alludes  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

How  can  one  write  in  poetical  phrases  ? 
No  other  metaphor's  known  on  the  run. 

Only  in  case  of  a  regular  "  scorcher," 
There  is  an  image  it  pains  me  to  tell, 

Fit  for  the  lips  of  some  drunken  debaucher, 

Days  such  as  these  are  declared  "hot  as — h — /." 
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Not  much  impressed  by  this  style  do  you  feel,  and 

Sorry  to  find  your  poet's  begun, 
When  he  observes  on  a  night  in  New  Zealand, 

"  Hark  to  the  morepork  !  it's  crying  like — fun." 

"  Strangely  the  stillness  of  night  it  surprises, 
Vain  the  demand  that  it  plaintively  hoots  ; 

Weirdly  the  wail  of  the  weka  arises, 

Calling  away  to  it's  mate  like — old  boots." 

*'  Shrilly  responding,  increasing  the  Babel, 
Wekas  belated  and  love-lorn  are  heard  ;  " 

(Weka's  an  apteryx,  therefore  unable 
Swiftly  to  fly  to  its  love  like — " a  bird") 

"  See  how  the  shadows  of  clouds  are  concealing 
Forest  and  fern  with  one  uniform  cloak ; 

Mark  now  the  scene  which  the  moon  is  revealing  ! 
Chasing  away  all  those  shadows  like — smoke." 

Nor  are  you  likely  much  longer  to  tarry, 
Soon  you'd  be  sated  with  similar  rot, 

And  you  will  probably  bolt  like — Old  Harry, 
Lamplighter,  rabbit,  or  redshank  or  shot. 


Pity  a  would-be  Colonel  Poet, 

Yearning  to  sing  of  the  beauties  he  sees  ; 
Filled  with  emotion,  but  fearful  to  show  it ; 

Don't  be  severe  on  his  similes,  please. 
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Farming  in  the  Future. 


(by  a  contemplative  cockatoo). 


I    have  just   read  Vogel's  novel,  and   I   think  it  only 

right 
To  remark  that  his  predictions  serve  to  fill  me  with 

delight ; 
Anno  Domini  Two  Thousand  is  the  date  for  which  they're 

fixed, 
When  the  state  of  things  depicted  is  at  least  a  trifle 

mixed ; 
But  we  ought  to  all  remember   his   prophetic   glance 

could  spy 
Just  as  far  through  any  wall  of  brick  or  mud  as  you  or  I ; 
And  I  don't  see  why,  as  Prophet,  he  is  bound  to  make  a 

mess, 
When,   as  Missionary,  one  time  he  achieved  a  great 

•    success ; 
Not  converting  aborigines  who  worship  stocks  and  stones, 
But  his  mission  was  to  London  for  converting  stocks  and 

loans. 

There  are  certain  very  safe  and  cautious  people  who 

suppose 
That  it  never  does  to  prophesy,  unless  one  really  knows; 
These  are  people  who   like   "  morals,"    those   you  bet 

about,  of  course, 
(And  the  sort  you  mostly  meet  with  in  connection  with 

a  horse) ; 
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They  prefer  a  little  certainty,  and  something  near  at  hand. 
To  the  grandest   speculation   that   has  ever   yet  been 

planned  ; 
So  we  can't  expect  these  people  to  appreciate  the  sense 
Of  describing  what  will  happen  in  a  generation  hence ; 
But  I  recommend  with  pleasure  to  their  notice  all  the 

same 
The  advantages  attendant  on  this  prophesying  game. 
First,  you  get  a  reputation  of  a  certain  sort  or  kind, 
As  a  man  of  penetration  and  discriminating  mind. 
Then,  suppose  you  have  a  theory,  or  hobby-horse  to  ride, 
You  can  demonstrate  it  clearly  by  events  that  shall  betide ; 
If  you  cannot  prove  it  nicely,  find  your  hobby  lame  o 

halt, 
Or  events  don't  fit  precisely — that,  of  course,  is  not  your 

fault ; 
If  a  prophet's  not  infallible  he  isn't  worth  his  salt — 
Mind,  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  words  must  be 

remote, 
So  that  no  one  now  existing  will  be  then  alive  to  note 
Any  little  flaws  or  failings,  or  discrepancies  to  quote  ; 
And  suppose  you  back  your  fancies  with  the  sceptics  of 

to-day, 
You  may  rest  assured  you  never  will  be  called  upon  to 

pay, 
For  the  parties  to  the  wager  will  be  underneath  the  clay. 

';  Clay"  reminds  me  how  our  Vogel  had  considerately 

planned 
An  extremely  brilliant  future  for  the  tiller  of  the  land  ; 
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Pumice  land,  A.D.  Two  Thousand,  won't  be  recognised 
as  such, 

Though  it's  only  reckoned  now  sand,  'twill  be  altered 
,  very  much 

By  the  hands  of  future   science,    as  by  witch's  magic 
touch, 

With  a  fertilising  process  for  her  wonder-working  crutch. 

Now  it  strikes  me  that  whenever  the  prescription  shall 

be  found 
For  the  very  simple  process,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  sound, 
Of  procuring  fruit   from  pumice  just  by  watering  the 

ground 
With  a  chemical  solution,  so  that  vineyards  shall  abound, 
And  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  the  banana  and  the  fig 
Shall  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  all  extremely  fine 

and  big, 
From  such  dry  and  dusty  rubbish,  such  a  barren  kind  of 

dirt, 
(And  in  point  of  fact  the  desert   be  transformed  into 

dessert), 
And  the  vintage  of  the  grape  vines  that  shall  flourish  on 

the  land 
Shall  produce  a  lovely  liquor  of  a  highly  valued  brand, 

More   seductive   than    the    dearest    and   the   driest   of 

champagnes — 
Why  it's  clear  that  for  the  farmer  whose  inheritance 

attains 
To  a  higher  type  of  culture,  there  undoubtedly  remains 
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A  denouement  still  more  pleasing  to  reward  him  for  his 

pains, 
Say,  for  instance,  to  a  settler  on  the  Canterbury  Plains, 
Where  the  driest  shingle  section  of  the  poorest  cockatoo 
Will  not  want  so  strong  a  mixture  to  insure  that  it  will  do, 
Nor  such  frequent  applications  of  the  fertilising  brew. 
Thus  this  novel  mode  of  tilling,  as  revealed  by  second 

sight, 
To  the  struggling  farmer  opens  quite  a  vista  of  delight ; 
And  he  figures  up  with  raptures,  supervening  from  this 

source, 
Agricultural  statistics  such  as  then  will  be  in  force  ; 
Crops  in  acres  far  exceeding  any  that  he  had  before, 
And  the  bushels  to  the  acre  will  be  many,  many  more ; 
Beetroot  of  gigantic  stature,  mangolds  of  prodigious  size, 
In  the  dim  and  distant  future  gladden  his  prophetic  eyes; 
Then  the  crops  will  be  so  healthy,  if  this  forecast  be 

correct, 
Rust  and  blight  and  smut  and  mildew  will  not  have  the 

least  effect ; 
And  he  feels  with  deep  emotion,  not  unmingled  with  a 

sigh, 
That  the  turnips  of  hereafter  will  not  suffer  from  the  fly 
In  the  year  A.D.  Two  Thousand — in  the  coming  bye- 

and-bye. 

But  apart  from  Vogel's  novel,  there  is  something  very 

grand 
In  a  thoughtful  contemplation  of  the  prospects  of  the 

land; 
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And  the  scientific  calculating  farmer  of  to-day 

Who  reviews  the  facts  before  him  in  a  comprehensive 

way, 
Will  derive  a  deal  of  comfort  when  his  produce  doesn't 

pay; 
Will  not  grumble  at  the  seasons,  nor  that  prices  have 

declined, 
Having  very  many  reasons  for  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
There  are  fern,  and  docks,  and  thistles,  and  a  host  of 

other  weeds, 
Which,  although  they  seem  to  flourish  rather  better  than 

he  needs, 
Yet  he  knows  he  ought  to  reckon  as  his  best  and  dearest 

friends, 
And  a  blessed  dispensation  which  a  kindly  Nature  sends ; 
For  the  scientific  people  say  they  don't  do  any  harm, 
But  are  highly  useful  adjuncts  to  a  careful  settler's  farm, 
That  their  tap-roots,  in  a  measure,  help  to  open  up  the 

soil, 
And  afford  a  certain  leisure  from  the  weary  ploughman's 

toil, 
That  the  nitrogen,  or  something — what  it  is  I  cannot  say, 

Something  which  I  have  forgotten — helps  to  fertilise  the 

clay 
When  their  roots  get  very  rotten,  as  of  course  they  will — 

some  day. 
Only  one  is  sometimes  tempted,  most  ungratefully,  to  ask 

Why  it  is  that  kindly  Nature  dallies  so  about  her  task. 
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Had  she  set  about  it  quicker,  'twould  have  proved  a 

greater  boon, 
Or  perhaps  we've  started  farming  some  few  hundred 

years  too  soon. 
Anyhow  'twould  be  ungracious  to  complain  of  Nature's 

dower  ; 
Ours  the  fault,  and  no  one  else's,  if  the  land's  a  trifle  sour. 
Nature  never  asked  us  hither,  never  gave  us  any  call ; 
Why  were  we  in  such  a  hurry  ?     How  came  we  to  come 

at  all  ? 
Ere  the  land  was  ripe  and  ready,  ere  her  work  was  half 

complete, 
Ere  she  finished  the  foundations  of  the  ground  beneath 

our  feet  ? 
For  she  scarce  had  finished  sorting  rocks,  and  stones, 

and  soil,  and  dust, 
And  the  substance  of  the  land  is  but  a  half-baked  sort  of 

crust, 
Where  the  subterranean  forces  lend  a  kind  and  timely  aid 
To  ensure  its  being  moulded  on  the  plans  which  Nature 

made. 
Earthquakes  tempered  by  volcanoes  will,  in  course  of 

time,  be  found 
To  have  caused  its  proper  "  rising,"  and  its  being  nicely 

"  browned  ;  " 
Safety  valves  that  keep  the  crust  from  being  burst  or 

overdone, 
Which  should  make  us  all  unmindful  of  the  risks  that 

we  may  run 
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When  they  scatter  ashes  wildly,  kill  a  score  or  so  of 

people ; 
Or,  to  put  the  matter  mildly,  shake  the  point  from  off  a 

steeple. 

Take  those  charming  shingle  rivers,  roaming  at  their 

own  sweet  will 
Wheresoe'er  their  fancy  pleases,  uncontrolled  and  way- 
ward still ; 
Nature  has  not  yet  decided  how  to  regulate  their  force, 
Nor  has  finally  allotted  unto  each  its  proper  course. 
If  a  farmer  feels  discouraged,  as  undoubtedly  he  may, 
When  he  finds  his  paddocks  flooded  on  some  inauspicious 

day, 
And  his  section  disappearing  in  an  aggravating  way, 
Or  the  river,  in  its  hurry,  he  should  ultimately  find 
Has  omitted  altogether  leaving  any  part  behind, — 
Let  Geology  assist  him  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind — 
Let  him  just  reflect  a  moment  that,  although  the  rivers 

stray, 
They  have  done  him  far  more  service  than  he  ever  can 

repay — 
Let  him  pause  just  to  remember  ere  he  bitterly  com- 
plains, 
What  should  we  have  done   without   them  ?      Where 

would  be  our  flats  and  plains  ? 
For  we  owe  them  to  the  rivers,  whose  incessant  action 

was  it 
That  effected  the  formation  of  this  tertiary  deposit. 
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By  erosion  and  attrition  (these  are   terms  I   use  with 

pride) 
They  obtain  the  wherewithal  for  building  up  the  country 

side, 
Rob  the  mountains  of  their  substance  and  disperse  it 

far  and  wide. 
So  that,  though  the  loss  of  acres  seems  a  melancholy 

case, 
We  should  never  view  the  matter  with  a  disagreeable 

face, 
For  it's  owing  to  the  rivers  that  we  ever  owned  the 

place, 
And  they  claim  a  prior  title  to  monopolise  the  space. 

Then,  there  are  our  friends  the  sparrows,  they're  not 

popular,  I  know, 
But  they  killed  the  caterpillars  for  us  many  years  ago ; 
And  although,  meantime,  the. sparrows  have  agreed  to 

live  on  grain, 
And   the   caterpillars   never   have   presumed   to   come 

again, 
For  the  oldest  caterpillar  is  reported  to  have  died, 
Still  the  sparrows  would  be  ready  to  prevent  them  if 

they  tried ; 
And  we  all  know  that  "  prevention  "  is  a  better  thing 

than  "  cure," 
And  the  Prince  of  Denmark  stated,  it  is  better  to  endure 
All  the  evils  that  we  know  of,  than  to  fly  to  other  kinds 
Of  whose  merits  we  know  nothing,  as  a  person  often 

finds ; 
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Which  reflection  I  indulge  in,  for  the  moral  that  it  adds 
Is  a  warning  to  the  people  with  acclimatising  fads, 
To  beware  of  further  messing;  and,  moreover,  it  denotes 
That  the  rabbits  are  a  blessing  in  comparison  with  stoats. 

Now,  regarding  all  the  benefits  whose  merits  I've  dis- 
cussed, 
I'm  aware  that  their  advantage  may  be  open  to  mistrust: 

But  the  joy  will  not  be  lighter,  less   unselfish,  or  less 

pure, 
In  imagining  the  country  when  its  state  is  more  mature — 
When  the  soil  shall  get  the  benefits  that  thistles  may 

afford, 
And  be  sweet,  and  free,  and  fertile,  and  the  nitrogen  be 

stored  ; 
When  the  earthquake  and  volcano  shall  no  longer  be 

abhorred, 
And  the  last  of  all  the  freshes  shall  be  ultimately  poured, 
And  when  man  throughout  creation  shall  resume  that 

place  as  lord, 
Which  to  sparrows  or  to  rabbits   he  at  present  must 

accord ; 
When  the  latter  shall  no  longer  be  a  devastating  horde, 
But  the  balance  of  creation  shall  be  finally  restored. 

It's  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  sanguine  cockatoo 
That  the  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  very  well-to-do  ; 
This  will  cheer   his   drooping  spirits  and   prevent  his 

feeling  blue, 
As  he  ponders  o'er  his  mortgage,  and  the  interest  that's 

due. 
p 
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The  successor  to  his  section,  in  the  days  that  are  to  come, 
Will  not  flinch  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  money- 
lender's thumb, 
Nor,  to  cover  his  advances,  through  his  nasal  organ  pay, 
With  a  lien  upon  his  carrots,  or  a  mortgage  on  his  hay. 
For  the  soil  will  be  so  fertile,  and  the  crops  be  all  so 

grand, 
There  will  never  be  occasion  for  a  blister  on  the  land, 
Which  delightful  consummation  though  he  never  live  to 

see; 
Yet  his  grandson  will  inherit,  in  the  days  that  are  to  be, 
In  the  year  A.D.  Two  Thousand  when  the  title  shall  be 

free, 
(Or,  at  all  events,  the  grandson  of  its  present  mortgagee)  ; 
Which,  of  course,  is  gratifying  in  a  very  high  degree. 


A  Samoan  Puff 
and  a  New  Zealand  Blow. 


It's  time  that  all  the  world  should  know 
New  Zealand  coal's  by  far  the  best  sort, 

And  foreign  ships  should  never  go 

Without  a  good  supply  of  "  Westport." 

They  should  not  try  to  overawe 

Samoan  chiefs  at  Apia  ;  lest,  caught 

By  tempests,  they  be  blown  ashore 

Unless  they've  coaled  up  well  at  Westport. 
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They  won't  produce  a  good  effect 

(Nor  will  the  Natives  be  impressed  aught), 

When  lying  on  their  beam  ends,  wrecked, 
Because  they  failed  to  coal  at  Westport. 

Unlike  our  brave  Calliope, 

Who  still  is  fit  to  act  as  escort, 
Because  she  boldly  put  to  sea 

With  steam  derived  from  coal  of  Westport. 

And  since  no  other  coal  that's  known 

Could  raise  such  steam,  this  crucial  test  ought 

To  demonstrate  the  folly  shown 
In  using  any  coal  but  "  Westport." 

Of  yore,  Old  England's  wooden  walls 
Were  deemed  her  trustiest  and  best  fort, 

But  now  their  faded  glory  palls 

Before  the  blazing  glare  of  "  Westport." 

Our  British  ships  are  neat  and  trim, 
And  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  taut ; 

But  whether  they  may  sink  or  swim 

Depends  on  their  supply  of  "  Westport." 

Then  let  us  toast  our  gallant  Fleet 

In  bumpers  of  the  very  best  port ; 
And  may  each  bold  and  daring  feat 

Provide  advertisement  for  "  Westport." 
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Bi-Metallism,  and  Other  Fads. 


In  the  good  old  days  of  land  booms  I  remember  long  ago, 
"  Unearned  increment  "  was  looked  on  as  the  source  of 

all  our  woe ; 
How  to  tax  it  was  the  question ;  then  it  swiftly  passed 

away. 
Other  fads  and  other  fancies  each  in  turn  have  had  their 

day. 

Some  said,  "  Make  the  land  the  nation's;  only  let  it  out 

on  lease ; 
Let  the  private   landlord   perish,   let   the   State  alone 

increase." 
Raise  a  class  of  servile  tenants  owing  duty  to  the  State, 
And  a  vast  arrear  of  rental  suffered  to  accumulate. 
Let  distraint  depend  on  whether  they  have  always  voted 

straight. 
Then  "  collectivism  "  dazzles,  with  unnumbered  bless- 
ings fraught ; 
Each  must  earn  an  equal  pittance,  individuals  are  nought ; 
Centuries  of  human  nature  have  another  doctrine  taught. 
Once  in  England,  I  remember,  it  was  formulated  how 
Every  man  could  live  in  plenty  with  three  acres  and  a 

cow. 
Now  "  new  women  "  and  "  advanced  "  ones  would  set 

everybody  right, 
And  the  "  nonconformist  conscience  "  won't  be  buried 

out  of  sight. 
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Men  there  are  who  fondly  fancy  all  our  griefs  we  may 


assuage 


By  half-holidays  and  such  like,  coupled  with  the  "living 


wage. 


Some  of  these  are  panaceas  to  be  deemed  by  no  means 

bad, 
But,  I  vow,  bi-metallism  ranks  as  far  the  finest  fad. 

Once  the  Chinkie  was  regarded  as  a  man  not  over  nice, 
One  who  didn't  call  for  liquor,  and  who  only  lived  on 
rice, 

In  the  goldfield  or  the  garden  laboured  grimly  all  the 
day, 

Ransacked  tailings,  planted  cabbage,  in  his  stupid,  plod- 
ding way. 

Then  he  was  beneath  our  notice  ;  then  we  scorned  his 
yellow  face, 

And  his  pigtail,  and  the  habits  of  his  dirty  yellow  race. 

But  he  now  has  turned  the  tables,  and  bi-metallists  now 
hold 

He  can  undersell  our  produce  and  can  ruin  us,  I'm  told: 
All  because  he  uses  silver,  and  the  white  man  uses  gold. 
Yellow  man,  though  white  his  money,  shall  in  time  this 
planet  rule ; 

White  man,  with  his  yellow  money,  is  a  poor  misguided 

fool. 
Then  bi-metallists  assure  us  that  the  fact  we  likewise  owe 
To  these  silver-using  people,  that  the  price  of  wool  is  low ; 
That  their  competition  kills  us — how,  indeed  I  scarcely 

know, 
Nor  if  crossbred  or  merino  be  the  kind  of  wool  they  grow. 
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Still,  it  clearly  is  their  doing,  when  this  country  pays  its 

score, 
That  two  pounds  of  wool  are  wanted  where  a  pound 

would  do  before. 
Wherefore,  let  us  all  be  thankful  that  this  silver-using 

nation 
Is  at  present  in  an  awkward  and  unpleasant  situation. 
To  the  Japanese  and  Russians  let  us  send  an  exhortation 
Representing  that  our  wool  trade  has  been  going  to 

damnation. 
Let  the  zealous  missionary  be  instructed  to  unfold 
To  his  yellow  congregation  the  advantages  of  gold 
As  a  standard,  and  exhort  them  to  abstain  from  other 

vices, 
Such  as  sinful  silver  payments  and  the  lowering  of  prices. 

If  you  want  to  be  regarded  as  a  cute  commercial  man, 

To  affect  bi-metallism  is  by  far  your  safest  plan. 

You  can  demonstrate  quite  clearly  how  depression  may 

be  cured, 
And  to  civilised  dominions  new  prosperity  assured. 
Prove  that  gold  is  scarce  at  present ;  every  day  it  scarcer 

gets; 
Soon  we  shan't  obtain  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  our 

debts. 
Mono-metallists  may  flout  you  ;  mono-metallism's  rot ; 
Gold  is  most  appreciated  by  the  ones  who  have  it  not ; 
Gold  must  be  depreciated,  therefore  stick  to  all  you've 

got. 
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If  of  gold  there  be  a  famine,  silver  you  must  value  more ; 
If  you've  neither  gold  nor  silver — do  as  you  have  done 

before. 
Trust  bi-metallism  ever,  subject  of  this  simple  rhyme, 
Some  day  it  will  clothe  and  feed  you — if  you  do  not  starve 

meantime. 


An  M.H.R.'s  Joke. 


Bravely  the  orator  blustered  and  blundered 
Spoke  against  time  with  a  fluency  rare  ; 

Loudly  his  fierce  declamation  he  thundered 
Stormy  and  windy  and  empty  as  air. 

Figures  of  rhetoric  had  a  subpoena, 

Tall  was  his  talk,  and  each  metaphor  strong  ; 

Thin  was  his  logic,  though  stout  his  demeanour ; 
Small  was  his  mind,  but  his  conscience  was  long 

First  his  constituents  claimed  his  attention, 
These  he  harangued  without  any  remorse, 

And  of  himself  made  repeatedly  mention  ; 
All  would  be  printed  in  Hansard,  of  course. 

Next  he  declared  that  the  opposite  party 
All  that  was  wicked  and  wanton  had  done ; 

Levelled  abuse  indiscriminate  hearty, 
Ev'rything  scandalous  under  the  sun. 
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Then  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  peroration, 

Pouring  out  eloquence,  furious,  fast, 
Dropped  on  his  seat  in  a  great  perspiration, 

Mopping  his  forehead ; — and  ended  at  last. 

Slowly  from  off  of  the  opposite  benches 
Rose  there  a  man  ostentatiously  cool 

Wearing  that  placid  demeanour  which  quenches 
Fiery  words  from  the  lips  of  a  fool. 

Sadly  he  gazed  on  that  turbulent  member 

Come  from  the  gold-bearing  hills  of  the  West, 

Cutting  his  air  like  a  frost  in  December, 

As  to  the  speaker  these  words  he  addressed — 

"  Sir,  all  his  metaphors  cause  me  to  tremble, 
How  to  compare  him  I  fairly  am  stuck ; 

Nothing  on  earth  does  he  seem  to  resemble 
Save  an  old  Harp  that  the  lightning  hath  struck." 

These  were  his  words,  then  he  sat  down  in  sorrow ; 

Members  were  touched,  for  there  floated  about 
Sentiment  such  as  from  Moore  you  might  borrow ; 

Fine  was  the  image,  there  wasn't  a  doubt : 

Somehow  the  Speaker  looked  darkly  imposing 
Over  his  spectacles,  strange  to  narrate; 

Then  to  put  stop  to  additional  prosing 

Presently  Members  adjourned  the  Debate. 

Only  in  Bellamy's,  over  the  fire, 

Somebody  mentioned  that  what  he  had  said 
Meant  that  the  man  was  a  blasted  old  liar  ; 

That  was  the  image  that  entered  his  head. 
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He  Trod  on  the  End  of  a  Plank. 


AN    ENGINEER  S    END. 


This  tale  is  exceedingly  brief, 

And  a  moral  within  it  there  lurks ; 
He  was  sent  to  a  bridge  by  The  Chief 

To  report  on  the  state  of  the  works. 
His  loss  we  have  now  to  deplore — 

He  is  only  a  void  and  a  blank — 
He  never  came  back  any  more, 

For  he  trod  on  the  end  of  a  plank. 

He  was  only  a  young  engineer, 

His  practice  was  chiefly  indoors  ; 
His  specifications  were  clear, 

Comprehensive  in  every  clause  ; 
Most  elaborate  plans  he  could  make, 

As  a  draughtsman  he  held  the  front  rank, 
But  he  made  an  undoubted  mistake 

When  he  trod  on  the  end  of  a  plank. 

He  was  wont  to  examine  the  laws 

Of  the  flight  of  a  body  through  space  : 

He  could  trace  the  effect  to  its  cause, 
And  had  studied  each  separate  case. 
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Such  questions  he  often  discussed 
In  a  manner  engaging  and  frank, 

But  he  took  a  great  deal  upon  trust 
When  he  trod  on  the  end  of  a  plank. 

He  had  studied  the  strength  of  a  beam, 

And  the  strains  on  a  strut  or  a  tie, 
And  the  lever  (though  strange  it  may  seem) ; 

And  he  could  the  resultant  supply 
Of  the  forces  that  meet  in  a  plane, 

Or  the  requisite  throw  for  a  crank ; 
But  he  miscalculated  the  strain 

When  he  trod  on  the  end  of  a  plank. 

He  was  able  to  reckon  at  sight 

If  a  work  were  sufficiently  strong, 
He  would  take  out  the  quantities  right, 

And  his  estimates  seldom  were  wrong. 
He  could  tell  in  a  minute  or  so 

The  contents  of  a  cutting  or  bank, 
But  his  estimate  proved  very  low 

Of  his  weight  on  the  end  of  a  plank. 

The  plank  was  invitingly  placed 

Where  a  person  was  likely  to  tread  ; 
He  descended  with  violent  haste, 

And  he  fell  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
He  trod  without  scruple  or  fear  ; 

'Twas  himself,  not  his  courage,  that  sank  ; 
But  he  suddenly  closed  his  career 

When  he  trod  on  the  end  of  that  plank. 


HE    DESCENDED    IN    VIOLENT    HASTE. 
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Theoretical  science  applies, 

Of  a  truth,  to  the  commonest  facts ; 
If  this  tale  of  a  plank  you  despise, 

You  can  try  it,  and  see  how  it  acts  ; 
But  you'd  better  believe  what  I  say, 

And  remember  this  story  to  thank. 
So,  whenever  you're  picking  your  way, 

Don't  tread  on  the  end  of  a  plank. 


Green  Cheese. 


AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The  sere  and  yellow  leaf  is  not  for  me, 

For  I  am  in  my  prime,  and  disagree 

With  some  who  think  not  so,  though  old  I  be ; 

But  mine's  a  green  old  age,  and  I  have  grown 

Better  and  richer  as  the  years  rolled  on, 

And  most  men  count  me  good,  and  now  I  rear 

Full  many  lively  little  ones,  who  cheer 

My  heart  with  gladness  as  they  frolic  near  : 

But  yet  my  home  is  not  entirely  here, 

Above,  in  starry  Heavens,  is  my  sphere. 
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To  the  Last  of  His  Race. 


(an  apostrophe  to  a  one  pound  bank  of  n.z.  note). 


One  thou  art,  and  one  alone, 

Remnant  of  a  missing  Race ; 
All  thy  name  and  worth  are  shown 

By  the  lines  upon  thy  face. 

There  the  images  appear 

Of  an  age  that's  passed  away, 
And  I  read  its  story  clear 

In  thy  lineaments  to-day. 

There  a  Maori  stands  erect, 

Leader  of  a  warlike  band  ; 
With  a  feathered  cloak  he's  decked, 

Spear  and  mere  in  his  hand. 

Once  thou  wast  a  warrior  tough, 

Thine  heart  was  stout,  thy  conscience  slender, 
Then  thou  wast  a  lawless  rough, 

Now  thou  art  a  legal  tender. 

Close  beside,  a  pictured  glade 

Very  cool  and  very  calm, 
Where  two  kiwis  are  pourtrayed 

'Neath  the  tree  fern  and  the  palm. 
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Matters  not  what  sounds  they  muttered, 
Nobody  their  song  can  quote, 

But  the  bell-bird  never  uttered 
Such  a  sweet  and  welcome  note. 

Then  the  visions  fade  together, 

And  I  see  before  me  now 
First  the  fat  Merino  wether, 

Then  the  portly  shorthorn  cow. 

Emblems  these  that  make  one  ponder ; 

Here  they  shall  henceforth  be  found  ; 
They  are  never  free  to  wander, 

They  are  always  in  the  pound. 

All  thy  comrades  now  are  scattered, 

Unrecorded  and  forgot ; 
Sooth  to  say,  they  were  a  tattered 

And  extremely  grimy  lot. 

Yet  I'd  spurn  such  base  reflections, 

Could  I  once  again  behold 
Those,  who,  spite  of  imperfections, 

Always  proved  as  good  as  gold. 

But  my  feelings  were  estranged, 
And  my  heart  did  not  relent, 

Though  I  often  saw  them  changed, 
And  I  knew  them  to  be  spent. 
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In  my  folly  I  was  fain 

To  be  rid  of  them  in  haste. 
Should  I  do  the  same  again 

Were  I  similarly  placed  ? 

"  Little  drops"  together  run 
Form  a  river  deep  and  wide ; 

All  thy  kinsmen,  one  by  one, 
Hath  it  stolen  from  thy  side. 

As  its  potent  waters  drew 

All  thy  kin  with  mystic  force, 

So  in  turn  shalt  thou  pursue 
Their  invariable  course. 

And  it  joins  a  mighty  ocean, 

Stretching  wide  and  deep  and  far ; 

Thou  wilt  travel,  I've  a  notion, 
Where  they  went, — across  the  bar. 

ONE  thou  art,  and  one  alone, 
And  thy  time  must  soon  arrive ; 

For  the  present,  I  must  own, 

Would  thou  wert  at  least  but  FIVE. 
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Lines  Written  in  an  Album. 


Whoccu  auUorn?av°urite   Im  ratner  fond  of  drinking  port  ; 
Your  favourite  qualities   i  like  a  man  who's  fond  of  sport, 

in  man  ?  r"     ' 

And  what  you  call  "  a  good  old  sort." 
YouLfwo0mane?qualitieS   A  woman  with  the  sense  to  see 
The  finest  qualities  in  me. 

WhcUcter?stfc'Chief  *  always  like  to  have  my  joke. 

Your  idea  of  misery?  j  can't  endure  to  miss  my  smoke. 

Your  idea  of  happiness?  I  like  to  lie  and  snooze  in  bed, 

YoUandaco°iour1  *""  I  love  the  poppies  for  their  red  ; 

where  would  you  like  I'd  liVe  where  I  can  take  mine  ease 

to  live  ? 

Apart  from  noise,  and  draughts,  and 
fleas. 
Your  favourite  poet  ?        I  like  the  lines  of  Dr.  Watts, 
YoUwrker?urite    pr°se   And  writers  who  give  i's  their  dots, 

And  cross  their  t's,  and  make  no  blots 
Your  favorite  painters?   And  painters  who  don't  spill  their  pots. 

YoUinreaurfe^heroines   MY  heroines  and  heroes  too 

Are  far  between  and  very  few, 
Give  me  the  man  who  talks  no  bosh 
The  woman  who  can  cook  and  wash. 

Your  heroes  and  heroines  Fictitious  heroes  are  a  bore 

in  fiction  r 

And  heroines  I  quite  abhor  ; 
But  take  if  tragedy  you  will 
That  episode  of  Jack  and  Gill. 
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Your  favourite  names  ?     The  names  I  like  are  Smith  and  Brown  ; 
Your  pet  aversion  ?  I  hate  to  see  a  woman  frown. 

What   character  in  his-    I   most  dislike  Beelzebub. 
tory    do    you    most 
dislike  ? 

How  many  times  have   I'm  oft  in  love,  aye,  there's  the  rub  ! 

you  been  in  love? 

what  is  your  present   I  feel  as  if  I'd  like  some  grub. 

state  of  mind  ? 

Your  favourite  food  and   Oysters  galore  !  and  bottled  stout. 

drink? 

For  what  fault  have  you   I'll  tolerate  the  man  who'll  "  shout." 

most  toleration  ? 

Your  favourite  instm-  The  dinner  bell,  I  love  its  ring. 

ment? 

Your  favourite  motto  ?      My  motto  is  "  God  save  the  King." 


To  Mabel. 


What  can  the  ardent  painter  dare, 

If  he's  unable 
To  find  his  brush  of  camel's  hair, 

Or  else  of  sable  ? 
What  is  a  ship  upon  the  main 

Without  her  cable  ? 
Who  ever  would  remember  Cain 

Except  for  Abel  ? 
What  is  a  house,  without  some  sort 

Of  roof  or  gable  ? 
Case  whiskey's  but  a  thing  of  naught 

Without  a  label. 
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A  horse  is  but  a  sorry  beast 

Without  a  stable ; 
A  dinner's  but  an  awkward  feast 

Without  a  table. 
Imagine  all  you've  ever  heard, 

Since  time  of  Babel, 
That's  odd,  incongruous,  absurd, 

In  song  or  fable, 
Unmatched,  forlorn,  or  out  of  place, 

If  you  are  able, 
And  you  may  realise  my  case 

Without  my  Mabel. 


Advice  to  Wives. 


Vide  Tasker  v.  Tasker  and  Lowe. 


Listen,  fair  lady  !     I  seek  for  no  payment : 

Deem  not  my  lyrical  doctrine  a  bore  ; 
Paraphernalia,  jewels  and  raiment  — 

All  that  is  yours  is  your  husband's  at  law. 

*Tried  before  Sir  Francis  Jeune  in  the  Divorce  Court,  1894.  The  case  involved 
the  question  of  the  ownership  of  about  £8,000  worth  of  jewels,  mostly  given  to  the 
wife  by  the  husband  as  peace  offerings  after  divers  disagreements.  The  husband 
claimed  them  afterwards  as  "  paraphernalia  "  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  by 
her.  The  learned  judge  drew  a  distinction  between  "  absolute  gifts"  and  "  para- 
phernalia." He  laid  down  the  law  that  "peace  offerings,  which  seal  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  husband  and  wife  belong  to  the  former  category,  while 
presents  merely  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  adornment  of  the  person  must  be 
included  under  the  latter." 
E 
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Should  you  object  to  this  funny  division, 

Seek  separation,  or  give  him  the  slip, 
You  can  get  square  by  a  recent  decision, 

If  you  in  future  remember  this  tip. 

This  is  the  notion — it's  not  a  bad  wrinkle : — 
Quarrel,  and  vow  you  will  never  be  friends  ; 

Rubies  that  sparkle  and  diamonds  that  twinkle, 
Jewels  like  these  can  alone  make  amends. 

Seek  all  occasion  to  scold  and  to  worry  ; 

Cry,  if  you  think  it  will  go  to  his  heart  ; 
Don't  you  be  reconciled  all  in  a  hurry  ; 

Kiss  and  make  friends  when  you've  got  him  to  part. 

Seem  to  refuse  if  he  tardily  tender ; 

Say  your  relations  henceforward  must  cease  ; 
Find  an  excuse,  be  it  ever  so  slender  ; 

Then  take  his  gifts  as  a  token  of  peace. 

Thus  while  you  carefully  squeeze  from  him  ever 
Frocks  that  are  peerless  and  gems  without  flaw, 

You  will  be  safe  should  he  basely  endeavour 
To  claim  them  as  his  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Then  you  the  law  will  expound  in  a  second, 
Plain  and  explicit,  discreet  in  your  joy  ; 

"  Paraphernalia  one  thing  are  reckoned ; 
Absolute  gifts  are  another,  my  boy." 
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Ballad  of  an  Onion. 


(after  Davidson's  ballad  of  a  nun). 


From  dinner-time  till  dinner-time, 
For  ten  long  weeks,  the  patient  thing 

Endured  neglect ;  though  one  as  prime 
As  ever  hung  upon  a  string. 

It  cowered  in  an  earthy  crust ; 

The  cook  despised  it  more  and  more ; 
And  as  a  mark  of  her  distrust 

Hung  it  behind  the  kitchen  door. 

High  on  a  nail  the  onion  hung, 
Across  a  backyard  looking  down, 

While  everlasting  savours  sprung 
From  dishes  doing  nice  and  brown. 

Upon  the  range  in  burnished  rows 

The  simmering  saucepans  flashed  at  night ; 

Above  their  brims  the  steam  arose ; 
Their  covers  rattled  with  delight. 

Fresh  odours  took  the  nose  by  storm  ; 

Pans  poured  their  largesses  of  sauce  ; 
The  steaming  entrees,  rich  and  warm, 

Stood  ready  for  the  second  course. 
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Sometimes  it  was  a  savoury  wind, 
Sometimes  the  fragrance  of  a  pie, 

Sometimes  the  thought  how  people  dined 
That  turned  its  nature  all  awry. 

Then  would  it  strain  its  knotted  string 
Until  it  swung ;  but  evermore 

It  had  the  same  old  skin  to  sling — 
Poor  slighted  onion  on  a  door ! 

For  still  were  heard  the  luncheon  bells, 
Still  rang  the  dinner  bells  within, 

'Twas  envy  of  all  other  smells 

That  made  it  long  to  lose  its  skin. 

One  morn  when  luncheon  time  was  nigh, 
Faint  odours  floated  over  head  ; 

Lettuce  and  herbs  were  carried  by, 
"They  make  a  salad  now,"  it  said. 

"  Cooks'  finest  flavour  they  shall  probe, 
Lo  !  they  shall  love  my  taste  at  last ; 

Away  ! "     It  doffed  its  outer  robe, 
And  sent  it  sailing  down  the  blast. 

"  I  hunger  for  the  salad  bowl, 

Thither  I  go,  though  it  were  hell." 

It  strained  and  tugged  to  reach  the  goal, 
And  swinging  headlong  straightway  fell. 
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Alone,  and  waiting  by  the  door, 

There  stood  the  man  who  salad  dressed ; 

Near  him  it  lay  upon  the  floor, 
And  all  its  great  desire  confessed. 

Straight  in  his  hand  the  bulb  he  took, 

"Rank  onion,  what  woulds't  thou  with  me?" 

"  Taste,  taste  and  try,  good  master  cook, 
I  bring  thee  all  that's  savoury." 

He  cut  it  lightly  off  with  a  knife, 
It  gave  him  all  its  flavour's  hoard  ; 

With  tears  in  eyes  he  murmured,  "  Life 
Has  no  such  seasoning—  Oh,  Lord  !" 

He  pressed  the  onion  'twixt  his  jaws  ; 

It  cried,  "  henceforth  ;  no  more  I'll  swing  ; 
Uncomfortable  kitchen  laws 

That  hang  poor  onions  on  a  string ! " 

"  I  care  not  for  my  skin  I  vow, 

Nor  to  be  shred  asunder  soon ; 
I  am  cousin  to  the  saucepan  now, 

And  sister  to  the  salad  spoon." 
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The  Ride  to  Berlin. 


In  hours  seventy-one, 
And  minutes  thirty-four, 

A  famous  ride  was  done 
For  the  German  Emperor. 

They  made  a  record  when  a 
Wretched  charger  bore 

Count  Starheinburg  from  Vienna 
To  the  German  Emperor. 

All  through  the  dirt  and  dust, 
As  he  never  rode  before, 

For  a  German  silver  bust 
Of  a  German  Emperor. 

'Twas  Reitzenstein  who  next 
The  Prussian  City  saw, 

And  second  prize  annexed 
From  the  German  Emperor. 

Hours  seventy  three, 

Minutes  six,  no  more, 
On  this  ride  was  he 

For  the  German  Emperor. 

He  had  been  immersed 

In  a  fog,  he  swore, 
Or  must  have  come  in  first 

To  the  German  Emperor. 
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But  Lieutenant  Nickloss 
Took  nearly  seventy  four 

Hours  upon  his  little  'oss, 
To  the  German  Emperor. 

The  horses  fared  the  worst, 

They  fell  as  if  in  war, 
From  hunger,  pain,  and  thirst, 

For  the  German  Emperor. 

Five  and  sixty  died, 

(Their  distress  was  sore), 
To  gratify  the  pride 

Of  the  German  Emperor. 

"  'Tis  a  goodly  game  to  goad 

A  horse  all  red  with  gore 
As  you  bucket  along  a  road," 

Says  the  German  Emperor. 

"  You  must  hit  him  without  remorse, 

And  ride  his  tail  off,  for 
'Tis  the  way  to  treat  a  horse," 

Says  the  German  Emperor. 

But  now  I  think  it's  nearly 

Time  I  held  my  jaw ; 
I  mustn't  speak  severely 

Of  a  German  Emperor. 

To  me  it  all  seems  rot, 

Neither  sport  nor  war ; 
But  then  you  see  I'm  not 

A  German  Emperor. 
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England  v.  Australia. 


THE    FINAL    DAY    1895. 


The  wicket  plays  well,  and  the  weather  looks  fine  ; 
They  must  make  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine ; 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  tie, 
And  we've  come  here  just  to  see  them  try. 
There's  one  wicket  down,  there  are  nine  to  fall ; 
They  must  win  it  to-day  if  they  win  at  all — 
English  bat  to  Australian  ball. 


*&' 


"  The  score  on  the  slate  I  would  sooner  take, 

Than  be  set,"  says  old  Blackham,  "that  score  to  make. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  bowl  on  the  spot  to-day." 

While  Turner,  who  yearns  for  the  coming  fray, 

Says  nothing,  but  quietly  turns  away, 

For  it  isn't  his  turn  with  the  ball  to-day. 

But  see;  there  are  Stoddart  and  Ward  in. — "Pfay." 

There  are  doings  elsewhere  on  the  earth,  I  trow; 
But  little  in  truth  do  we  heed  them  now ; 
There  are  wars  and  the  rumours  of  wars,  I  wot ; 
They  are  naught  to  the  bowling  of  Giffen  and  Trott, 
And  the  probable  chance  of  effecting  a  "  rot." 
What  if  Chinkies  and  Japs  be  both  smothered  in  gore 
When  Stoddart,  the  captain,  goes  out  "  leg  before"? 
What  is  their  puny  strife  to  the  warfare  of  cricket, 
Or  the  fall  of  Pekin  to  the  fall  of  a  wicket  ? 
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Two  of  the  English  have  met  their  fate, 

All  they  have  scored  is  but  twenty-eight. 

The  din  of  a  battle  is  naught  to  the  roar 

When  Brown  hits  Giffen  to  leg  for  four. 

Who  doesn't  suffer  a  thrill  intense 

When  Ward  hits  Trott  to  the  boundary  fence  ? 

Wrhat  do  we  care  if  a  party  fight 

In  Sydney  Parliament  rage  to-night  ? 

If  the  shipper  of  cattle  a  profit  makes, 

Or  if  Harvester  gather  the  Champion  Stakes, 

Or  retribution  the  Turk  o'ertakes  ? 

That  taking  off  bowlers  has  been  no  go, 

And  the  bowling  is  punished  is  all  we  know  ; 

The  Trotts,  McKibbin,  and  Giffen  and  Bruce 

Have  all  of  them  bowled  like  the  very  deuce  ; 

They've  tried  all  manner  of  break  and  pace, 

But  each  Englishman  stubbornly  keeps  his  place  ; 

'Tis  a  very  hard  matter  to  batter  down 

The  wicket  of  Ward,  or  the  wicket  of  Brown. 

By  a  catch  of  Giffen's  Brown  meets  his  fate  : 
The  score  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
For  three  wickets  only,  I  beg  to  state, 
Including  (this,  too,  must  be  noted  down) 
One  hundred  and  forty  by  Mr.  Brown. 
When  Maclaren  and  Peel  put  the  finishing  touch, 
Four  wickets  have  fallen,  which  don't  seem  much- 
The  English  are  better  to-day,  'twould  seem  ; 
Hurrah  !  for  the  winning  and  losing  team — 
Australians  are  English  in  all  but  the  name  ; 
In  fondness  for  cricket  we're  both  the  same, 
Here's  to  the  noble  old  English  game  ! 
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Te  Deum  a  la  Russe. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FEBRUARY,  1904. 


We  praise  Thee,  Lord,  for  all  Thy  works,  and  magnify 

Thy  name, 
For  holy  Russia's  hated  foes  devoured  by  fire  and  flame. 
Four  heathen  battleships  Thy  wrath  hath  blown  to  little 

bits— 
We  bless  Thee  that  at  easy  range  our  gunners  now  make 

hits. 
And  transports  two    (how  good  to  view  !)   were   sunk 

beneath  the  wave  ; 
Thy  name  we  laud,  for  all  on  board  have  found  a  watery 


grave. 


We  bless  Thee  for  our  sailors  bold,  at  home  on  land  or 

water — 
And  chiefly  land  ;  we  bless  that  ball  that  saved  our  sons 

from  slaughter. 
For  all  our  frozen  troops,  who  fight  on  sugar  or  on  sand, 
For  all  the  high  officials,  who  this  righteous  war  have 

planned, 
We'll  magnify  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  for  blessings  such  as 

these, 
Provided  all  Thy  mighty  works  be  anti-Japanese. 
We  praise  Thy  name  for  all  the  fame  of  Russia's  flag 

unfurled  ; 
We  bless  the  right  of  brutal  might  to  conquer  half  a 

world. 
But,  stay  !    All  blessings  new  are  off,  the  Czar  is  in  the 

sulks ; 
O  Lord  !    The  news  has  just  arrived,  those  battleships 

were  hulks  ! 
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Ode  to  the  Red  Post. 


AMURI,    NEW    ZEALAND. 


Thou,  post !    whom  now  I  hold  in  view, 
With  coat  of  fine  vermilion  hue 
(Though  somewhat  faded  grown,  'tis  true), 
It  seems  absurd, 

But  other  posts  thou  dost  eclipse  ; 

Their  fame  thy  wondrous  name  outstrips  ; 

Thou  art  on  all  Amuri  lips 

A  household  word. 

No  post  for  gate  nor  fence  can  boast 
The  same  peculiar  tint  thou  show'st — 
No  telegraph  nor  stockyard  post, 
However  tall. 

In  place  of  being  richly  dight, 
These  posts  present  a  sober  sight, 
In  just  a  coat  of  simple  white 
Or  none  at  all. 

Thou  art  as  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Immovable,  of  haughty  mien  ; 
Because,  forsooth,  thou  art  more  seen, 
And  better  dressed. 
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Art  thou  content  to  be  no  good, 
But  stand,  as  thou  so  long  hast  stood 
A  useless  piece  of  painted  wood, 
A  social  pest  ? 

Hast  thou  no  wish  to  stir  thee  hence, 
Or  join  some  posts  to  form  a  fence  ? 
A  post  that  had  so  much  pretence 
I  never  saw. 

But  yet  I  wrong  thee  ;   thou  canst  do, 
In  proper  style,  a  thing  or  two 
(Two  things,  to  be  precisely  true), 
If  nothing  more  ; 

For  spite  of  thy  pretentious  air, 
The  gaudy  coat  thou  lov'st  to  wear, 
And  all  the  faded  grandeur  there, 
The  fact  remains, 

That  one  arm  shows  somewhere  about 
The  Waiau  lies,  without  a  doubt, 
And  t'other  points  year  in  year  out 
To  Hanmer  Plains. 
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Atra  Cura. 


(a  pastoral  plaint). 


There  is  nothing  in  creation 

So  unpleasant  as  a  station 
In  the  summer,  if  your  liver  isn't  right : 

The  oppressive  sultry  weather, 

And  your  seediness  together, 
Render  sheep  and  tussocks  hateful  to  the  sight. 

All  you  troubles  seem  inflated  ; 

You  are  sorely  irritated 
At  the  noise  of  ev'ry  shepherd's  cur  that  barks  ; 

Then  the  sandflies  come  and  bite  you, 

And  they  frequently  incite  you 
To  indulgence  in  some  cursory  remarks. 

And  at  eve,  the  moths  invade  you, 

Just  like  shearers  with  their  pay  due, 
Till  there's  nothing  but  their  corpses  to  be  seen  ; 

All  the  moths  upon  the  station 

Have  a  strange  infatuation 
To  be  roasted  in  the  flagrant  kerosene. 

Then  mosquitoes  come  in  numbers, 

And  attack  you  in  your  slumbers, 
And  there's  bloodshed  in  your  van  and  in  your  rear ; 

Their  proximity  revealing, 

They  announce  that  they  are  spieling, 
By  the  way  they  ring  their  war-cry  in  your  ear. 
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Then  the  scorching  hot  nor'-wester 

Makes  the  meat  begin  to  fester, 
And  the  blow-fly  strives  to  multiply  its  kind 

(Why  its  mode  of  propagation 

Should  be  viewed  with  detestation 
Is  a  theme  that  doesn't  occupy  your  mind). 

All  the  creeks  and  wells  are  failing  ; 

All  your  work  is  unavailing 
When  you  strive  to  keep  the  stock  from  getting  dry  ; 

All  the  hills  are  brown  and  rusty, 

All  the  clouds  look  dry  and  dusty, 
With  a  badly-swept  appearance  in  the  sky. 

All  the  sheep  are  packed  together, 

And  each  panting  ewe  and  wether 
Has  an  indolent  expression  in  its  eye ; 

Just  as  if  it  had  a  liking 

For  the  modern  crime  of  striking, 
Or,  at  all  events,  would  dearly  love  to  try. 

For  they  wouldn't  care  a  button 

If  they  never  came  to  mutton, 
Nor  attended  at  the  woolshed  any  more ; 

Clothing,  combing,  washed  or  greasy, 

They  would  never  feel  uneasy 
If  their  fleeces  never  occupied  the  floor. 

Then  the  rabbits  are  commencing 

To  make  inroads  through  the  fencing, 
And  to  spread  upon  the  run,  and  eat  it  clean  ; 

Till  you  really  wonder  whether 

You'll  be  cleaned  out  altogether, 
There's  so  very  little  pasture  to  be  seen. 
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And  suppose  you  turn  your  eyes  on 

The  political  horizon, 
All  is  black  and  gloomy,  look  where'er  you  will  : 

A  Progressive  Land  Tax  looming, 

And  a  Shearers'  Union  booming, 
Which  between  the  two  will  skin  you  cleaner  still. 

Then  you  feel  in  that  condition, 

At  the  thought  of  your  position, 
That  you  wish  them  where  they  both  would  ever  burn ; 

And  would  gladly,  in  addition, 

See  the  station  in  perdition, 
And  incontinently  quit  the  whole  concern. 

You  bethink  you  of  the  races, 

Which  are  held  in  divers  places ; 
You'd  attend  them,  if  you  only  had  the  pluck  ; 

There,  you  might  forget  your  troubles, 

In  the  joy  of  backing  doubles, 
If  you  didn't  feel  so  down  upon  your  luck. 

For  you  always  are  relying 

On  a  horse  that  isn't  "  trying," 
Or  is  "  stiff,"  or  "  isn't  going  for  the  stuff"; 

Or  suppose  you're  on  a  "  spinner," 

He  can  never  prove  a  winner, 
For  the  fact  that  you  have  backed  him  is  enough. 

When  your  fancy  falls,  or  loses 

Just  because  he  bolts  or  chooses 
To  display  disinclination  to  begin, 

When  he  should  have  been  "a  moral," 

'Tis  your  luck  with  which  you  quarrel, 
Though  you  always  call  it  judgment  when  you  win. 
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Or  suppose  it's  over  hurdles, 

Then  your  blood  directly  curdles 
When  the  bay  that  you  are  backing  clouts  them  hard ; 

Or  you  find  some  mug  is  riding, 

Who  appears  to  be  deciding 
On  a  course  that  isn't  mentioned  on  the  card. 

You  are  all  at  sea,  you  know  it ; 

So  is  he,  his  actions  show  it  ; 
You  yourself  are  "  on  the  bay,"  as  you  complain  ; 

But  you  notice  notwithstanding, 

That  your  gentleman,  on  landing, 
Always  seemed  to  be  located  "  on  the  main." 

Then  he  rides  him  so  severely, 

He  has  pumped  him  very  nearly  ; 
He  has  little  left  in  hand,  it's  very  plain 

And  you  don't  want  any  glasses, 

To  discover,  as  he  passes, 
He  has  one  thing  not  "  in  hand,"  and  that's — the  rein. 

Thus,  of  course,  it  would  be  funny, 

If  you  didn't  drop  your  money, 
For  it  shall  be  as  it  ever  yet  hath  been  ; 

And  you  ruefully  remember, 

At  the  races  last  November, 
What  a  lot  you  left  behind  in  the  "  machine." 

So,  to  close  this  long  narration, 

You  remain  upon  the  station, 
And,  instead  of  going  racing,  you  are  wise, 

And  you  draft,  and  cull,  and  raddle 

And  a  long  day  in  the  saddle 
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Greatly  helps  to  clear  your  temper,  and  your  eyes- 
And  you  feel  a  little  better, 
When  the  mail  bag  brings  a  letter 

With  the  news  that  frozen  lamb  is  on  the  rise. 


The  Bookmaker's  Lament. 


(AFTER    TENNYSON). 


Broke  !  Broke  !  Broke  ! 
The  machine  of  the  C.J.C. 
Doth  occasion  the  curse  I  mutter, 
And  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 
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Oh  !  well  for  the  favourite's  boy, 

Let  him  "shout,"  for  his  winnings  will  pay, 

Oh  !  well  for  the  stable  lad 

When  he  plunges  his  coin  on  the  bay. 

And  the  shapely  nags  train  on, 
And  the  plates  and  sweepstakes  fill, 
But  oh  !  for  a  look  of  the  banished  book, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Broke  !  Broke  !  Broke  ! 

At  the  will  of  the  C.J.C. 

For  the  Schlatter  race  with  the  favourite  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

F 
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Racing  by  Machinery. 


(also  after  tennyson). 


What  is  this  which  I  would  turn  to,  lighting  on  these 

latter  days  ? 
All  the  gates  are  barred  to  bookies,  open  not  to  him  who 

lays. 
Every  tote  is  thronged  with  backers,  all  the  gangways 

overflow ; 
I  should  like  to  back  my  fancy ;    What  is  that  which  I 

should  do  ? 
I  had  been  content  to  wager,  meeting  bookies  on  those 

grounds 
Where    the   ring  accepts  cash   payment,   yelling   most 

unruly  sounds. 
But  the  jingle  of  the  "  divy  "  helps  the  hurt  my  spirit 

feels, 
And  we  backers  do  but  murmur,  treading  on  each  other's 

heels. 
Shall  I,  then,  go  home  in  sadness  ?     I  will  turn  that 

earlier  page  ; 
Let  me  hide  my  deep  emotion,  dream  machines  were 

not  the  rage. 
Let  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  this 

thing, 
When  I  had  my  book  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  the 

ring; 
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Yearning  for  my  share  of  plunder,   which  the  coming 

race  would  yield, 
Eager  hearted  as  a  boy  who  backs  his  horse  against  the 

field. 
Men,   my   pals   and   brother   sportsmen,    ever   seeking 

something  new, 
Those  whom  they  had  done  but  earnest  of   the  mugs 

whom  they  would  do. 
I  have  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  can  see  ; 
Seen  the  vision  of  the  turf,  and  all  the  wonders  that 

will  be. 
Seen  all  racing  worked  by  engines,  implements  of  magic 

force ; 
Seen  machines  for  starting  races  dropping  down  across 

the  course  ; 
Heard  the  artificial  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly 

dew 
From  the  well-oiled  jockeys,  struggling  to  the  patent 

judge's  view. 
Far    along   the   rails,    the    roaring — like    sou'-wester's 

warning  note — 
From  mechanical  spectators,  plunging  on  the  giant  tote ; 
Till  the  hoof-beats  throbbed  no  longer,  the  horse  himself 

no  more  was  seen 
In  the  triumph  of  invention,  the  apotheosis  of  Machine. 
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Old  Nation. 


A    RACING    YARN    OF    THE    EARLY    DAYS. 


There  was  never  a  horse  like  Nation, 
Though  he  only  looks  a  weed  ; 

Never  a  horse  on  the  station 
Owned  half  his  turn  of  speed. 

He  was  bred  by  Barney  McGuire, 
A  sportin'  old  farmin'  cove  ; 

Rory  O'More  was  his  sire, 

And  his  dam  old  Barney  drove. 

A  sort  of  blood  relation 

To  Erin-go-Bragh,  I'm  told, 

Was  the  dam  of  old  Irish  Nation  ; 
His  colours  was  green  and  gold, 

And  a  golden  harp  on  his  jacket, 
That  never  was  seen  in  the  rear  ; 

Oh,  didn't  the  Oirish  back  it  ! 
And  didn't  the  Paddies  cheer  ! 

Up  town  he  is  not  forgotten  ; 

You  should  hear  the  trainers  talk  ; 
They  pretend  the  field  was  rotten, 

But  he  won  the  Cup  in  a  walk. 
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And  as  for  their  present  horses, 
There's  none  of  them  I'll  engage 

Could  have  met  him  on  those  old  courses 
And  beaten  him — weight-for-agc. 

Pity  he  isn't  entire  ! 

He  always  ran  game  and  kind, 
His  muscles  are  still  like  wire, 

Though  he  goes  a  bit  stiff  behind. 

He's  injured  now  in  the  stifle, 
And  not  very  gay  on  his  feet ; 

Light  in  the  bone  ?     Yes,  a  trifle  ; 

But  you  never  knew  when  he  was  beat. 

He  was  safe  for  a  situation  ; 

They  ran  him  straight  as  a  die  ; 
I  reckon  old  Irish  Nation 

Was  the  apple  of  Barney's  eye. 

But  it  ruined  him — that  and  poker  ; 

They  sold  poor  old  Barney  up 
The  year  that  this  self-same  joker 

Got  done  by  a  head  for  the  Cup. 

'Twas  Sandy  M'Tavish,  the  dealer, 
He  bought  him;  he  didn't  give  much  ; 

He  was  always  a  bit  of  a  spieler, 
And  he  ran  him  stiff  as  a  crutch. 


For  Sandy  was  mighty  cunning ; 

He  sooner  would  make,  I  swear, 
A  fiver  by  crooked  running 

Than  a  tenner  by  running  square. 
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'Twas  a  dangerous  speculation 

To  wager  a  single  bob 
Unless  you  had  information 

That  Sandy  was  on  the  job. 

When  the  horse  was  beat,  the  stable 
Would  give  some  fine  excuse  ; 

But  Nation  was  always  able 
To  win  when  his  head  was  loose. 

For  the  gaudy  tartan  jacket 

Would  be  first,  you  could  lay  a  crown, 
If  Sandy  was  on  to  back  it, 

And  the  pieces  were  fairly  down. 

Till  at  last  he  had  intimation 

That  the  Stewards  were  feeling  shy 

Of  Scottish  (late  Irish)  Nation, 
His  hash  was  so  very  dry. 

And  they  gave  him  sufficient  reason 

For  lying  extremely  low  ; 
But  he  ran  his  horse  next  season 

On  a  course  that  they  didn't  know. 

Right  up  at  a  Northern  meeting  ; 

But  not  with  the  Northern  cracks ; 
He  preferred  to  make  sure  of  beating 

A  field  of  the  Northern  hacks. 

And  gave  in  his  nomination 
When  the  entry  bell  was  rung, 

As  a  horse  of  the  Maori  Nation, 
With  a  name  in  the  Maori  tongue. 
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It  sounded  like  'Why  kick  a  back  knee? ' 
He  didn't  care  much  for  the  sound; 

But  he  backed  his  Maori  hackney 
To  win  him  a  thousand  pound. 

Yet  somehow  he  wished,  whenever 
He  tried  to  pronounce  its  name, 

He  hadn't  been  quite  so  clever, 

There  were  others  so  much  the  same. 

There  was  Waikiki,  Waipakakini, 

Kaiwaka,  Waikakanewai, 
Pukekone,  Waikonini, 

And  Waikikipakenepai. 

And  because  the  name  was  a  long-un, 
Which  he  didn't  know  how  to  call, 

He  managed  to  back  a  wrong-un, 
And  never  his  own  at  all. 

Old  Nation  lies  nice  and  handy, 
And  wins  hard  held  on  the  post  ; 

But  it  didn't  appear  that  Sandy 
Had  particular  cause  to  boast. 

There  was  yelling,  and  great  commotion. 

The  crowd  said  he  didn't  spin  ; 
They  had  got  in  their  heads  a  notion 

The  horse  wasn't  meant  to  win. 

Some  said  the  boy  couldn't  hold  him, 
But  the  owner  meant  running  a  bye  ; 

And  some  that  his  jockey  had  sold  him, 
For  his  orders  were  "  Not  to  try." 
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The  Stewards  were  prompt  in  hauling 

Old  Sandy  without  ado, 
And  settled  the  matter  by  calling 

For  a  list  of  his  wagers  too. 

Though  discretion  was  somewhat  lacking, 
They  had  any  amount  of  zeal, 

And  a  holy  horror  of  backing 
A  racehorse  that  doesn't  spiel. 

And  though  there  was  some  confusion, 
They  swore  when  they  saw  that  book, 

There  could  only  be  one  conclusion, 
And  this  was  the  view  they  took  :  — 

"  This  evidence,  sir,  by  Heaven  ! 

Looks  extremely  black  for  you  ; 
The  winner  is  number  seven, 

But  you  are  on  number  two. 

"  This  is  positive  confirmation 
You  wanted  to  lose  the  race  ; 

We  think  disqualification 
Alone  can  meet  the  case. 

"  Of  you  and  your  horse,  we  gather, 
There  are  various  rumours  rife  ; 

Upon  the  whole  we  had  rather 
This  sentence  should  be  for  life" 

Old  Sandy,  he  swore  "  Tarn-Nation  "  ; 

He  didn't  expect  this  knock  ; 
Then  returned  to  his  avocation 

Of  buying  and  selling  stock. 
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For  they  published  a  proclamation 
Describing  the  man  and  horse, 

And  Sandy  and  Scottish  Nation 
Were  shunted  from  every  course. 

Though  why  disqualification, 
And  the  loss  of  his  wagers  too, 

Should  be  due  to  pronunciation, 
Was  more  than  old  Sandy  knew. 

Up  north  ycu  can  never  collar 

Your  winnings,  he  now  proclaims, 

Unless  you're  a  Maori  scholar, 
And  can  tackle  the  Maori  names. 

He  was  rough  on  poor  Barney's  idol, 
And  starved  the  old  beggar — and  then 

The  boss  bought  him  saddle  and  bridle. 
For  a  matter  of  nine  pound  ten. 

He's  the  best  horse  now  on  the  station  : 
Just  look  at  his  game  old  head  ! 

Weight  didn't  trouble  Old  Nation ; 
Why,  he  carried  whole  tons  of  lead. 

And  at  staying,  few  were  his  betters — 
But  he  stays  in  this  paddock  now ; 

Just  carries  the  station  letters, 
And  rounds  up  the  station  cow. 
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How  Carbine  was  Left  at  the  Post. 

christchurch,  n.z.,  jan.,   l888. 
(as  told  by  the  starter). 


Yes,  'twas  the  Middle  Park  Plate  ;   and  I  tell  you  they 

kept  me  at  top, 
Fiddling  and    breaking   away  till  I  thought    that  they 

never  would  stop  ; 
Adulation  played  up  like  a  demon  ;  Exchange  was  all 

over  the  shop. 

There  were  nirje  in  it,  nearly  all  babies, — and  Dan's,  as 

he  stood  at  the  post 
With  his  queer-looking  boot  on  behind,  and  looks  that 

were  nothing  to  boast, 
Seemed  a  plain  sort  of  youngster  enough,  to  be  fancied 

the  most. 

Bob  rode  him  ;  he  had  him  quite  steady — I  got  them  all 

nice  in  a  row 
And  dropped  the  flag  down  at  the  moment ;  away  they 

all  started  to  go — 
All  but  Bob,  who  was  somehow  not  ready  :  for  once  he 

was  terribly  slow. 

He  had  turned  his  horse  just  as  they  started,  the  others 

were  galloping  fast. 
"The  favourite  left  at  the  post  and  my  start  spoilt," 

I  thought  as  they  passed, 
"  Go  along,  Bob,"  I  yelled  at  him  then,  and  he  set  the 

colt  going  at  last. 
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I  watched  him,  I  followed  him  closely,  each  stride,  from 

the  time  he  began, 
As  I  jammed  in  the  spurs  to  my  pony  I  felt  a  bit  sorry 

for  Dan, 
While  a  couple  of  Middle  Park  fillies  were  racing  far  off 

in  the  van. 

Twelve  lengths  was  the  distance  I  reckoned  the  last 
horse  had  left  him  behind  ; 

He  was  galloping  now  like  a  good-'un — I  felt  that  I 
shouldn't  much  mind 

If  he  only  caught  up  to  that  last ;  he  was  going  uncom- 
monly kind. 

Why,  surely  he?s  catching  him  now ;    I'll  swear  he  is 

going  the  best ; 
He's  galloping  right  on    his  heels,  and  now  must  be 

nearly  abreast ; 
If  he  only  keeps  going  like  this  he  may  yet  gallop  home 

with  the  rest. 

He's  left  him,  that's  certain  !    The  gap  to  the  next  one  is 

lessening  fast  ; 
By  Heavens  !    He's  up  to  him  now,  and  both  of  those 

others  are  passed ; 
He's  right  in  the  thick  of  them  now,  and  he  comes  with 

a  run  at  the  last. 

Why  Manton  is  collared,  I  see  ;  Adulation  and  Ravens- 
wing  done  ! 

He  has  'em  both  under  the  whip  ;  was  there  ever  yet 
known  such  a  run  ? 

And  the  name  they  were  shouting  was  "  Carbine  !  " 
Dan's  plain-looking  youngster  had  won. 
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Before  the  Cup. 


CHRISTCHURCH,  N.Z..   NOVEMBER,    1893. 


She  who  my  heart  hath  long  possessed 
Sat  in  the  stand,  superbly  dressed  ; 
Fieldglass  in  hand,  she  scanned  the  course, 
Pointing  by  turns  to  every  horse 

Her  double  barrel. 
She  had  a  far-off  dreamy  look, 
But  little  interest  she  took 
In  what  was  nigh,  her  anxious  glance 
Saw  little  there,  except  perchance 

Her  own  apparel. 

I  deftly  praised  the  gown  she  wore, — 
Its  fit,  its  lovely  shade,  and  swore 
There  couldn't  be  the  slightest  doubt 
'Twas  just  the  fashion,  but  without 

Exaggeration. 
I  hinted  she  was  beauty's  queen, 
And  that  my  motto  was  "  Ich  Dien," 
She  stared,  "  Ich  Dien,"  she  said,  "  its  plain 
Should  win  on  form,  or  else  must  gain 

A  situation. 

I  praised  the  rose  that  decked  her  dress, 
I  asked  its  name,  and  made  guess ; 
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I  said  the  hues  which  Nature  chose 
Were  deeper,  richer  far  than  those 

Which  man  devised. 
I  stroked  it  daintily  the  while, 
And  told  how,  soft  as  velvet  pile, 
That  rose  felt  'neath  the  finger-touch  ; 
"  Rosefelt  "  she  sneered,  "  not  me,  not  much  ; 

He's  penalised." 

I  said,  "  'tis  strange  you  care  no  more 
To  hear  my  accents  as  of  yore  ; 
Is  it  that  I'm  no  longer  young  ; 
At  lovers'  phrases  has  my  tongue 

Forgot  its  cunning  ? 
Shall  I  speak  on  or  silent  be  ? 
A  nice  dilemma  this  for  me." 
"  Dilemma  !     Ah  !  "  she  mused,  "  I  know 
He  ought  to  have  a  splendid  show 

On  last  year's  running." 

Then  soon  I  played  a  bolder  part, 
I  waxed  poetic,  said  her  heart 
Was  like  a  fort  opposed  to  me, 
But  that,  to  win  it,  there  could  be 

No  deed  I  daren't. 
I  said  her  trust  would  be  repaid 
Were  I  that  fort's  Prime  Warden  made. 
She  sighed,  my  heart  began  to  throb, 
She  murmured,  "  Yes,  he's  on  the  job. 

I  wish  he  weren't." 
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I  said  I  prized  as  jewels  rare 
The  chains  she  forged  for  me  to  wear, 
And  though  I  was  so  tightly  bound, 
And  should  her  slave  be  ever  found, 

Her  humble  minion, 
Yet  not  a  link  would  I  abate,  or 
Desire  to  have  a  Liberator ; 
"  Nor  I  "  she  said,  "  they  shouldn't  mix 
The  flat  with  running  over  sticks 

In  my  opinion." 

I  called  her  beautiful,  I  vowed 

Her  charms  unmatched  in  all  that  crowd  ; 

I  told  how,  in  her  service  pressed, 

I  had  fulfilled  each  small  behest, 

More  vows  I  muttered ; 
"  Grant  me,  I  pray,  my  heart's  desire, 
The  workman's  worthy  of  his  hire  ; 
"  The  Workman  worth  a  bit  d'you  say  ? 
Don't  you  believe  it,  he  can't  stay," 

Was  all  she  uttered. 

I  got  impatient  then,  and  said 
"  It  seems  you  have  no  heart  nor  head  ; 
But  you've  a  tongue,  so  I  insist 
You  tell  me  if  I'm  now  dismissed 

Past  all  recall, 
Or  have  you  grown  too  proud  to  deign 
To  grant  response  to  me  again  ? 
"  Response  ?"  she  cried  ;  "  the  favourite  ! 
Get  me  one  on,  and  pay  for  it." 

And  that  was  all. 
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The  Grand  National. 


LIVERPOOL,   MARCH,   I904. 


(what  they  said  in  England). 

"  Won  it  !     What  won  it  ?  " 

"Why  Moifaa,  I  tell  you," 

"  What's  he  ? 
Moifaa — a  favourite  ?  " 

"  No,  was  he  likely  to  be  ? 

Horse  with  a  name  such  as  that,  without  any  repute, 
Half  of  the  crowd  on  the  course  never  heard  of  the  brute. 
Welsh  for  a  swimmer,  they  say ;  funny  name  for  a  horse ; 
Swimming  don't  help  'em  to  win  on  the  Liverpool  course ; 
Jumping  is  best  as  a  rule  ;  but  it  don't  trouble  him — 
Water,  nor  anything  else  —wish  I'd  been  "  in  the  swim  "  — 
Fifty  to  two  was  his  price,  and  no  takers  at  that, 
Beat  the  lot  over  the  jumps  and  again  on  the  flat, 
Donkey-licked  Kirkland  and  Gunner,  his  style  was  im- 
mense ; 
I  was  on  Ambush  the  Second  ;  he  fell — second  fence — 
There  was  his  owner,  the  King,  thought  he'd  win  from 

the  start, 
WTin  it  again— so  did  I  ;  but  we're  all  in  the  cart. 
Moifaa  won  anyhow — Gad  !  What  a  cut  of  a  horse  ! 
Got  by  Natator— that's  Latin  for  swimmer,  of  course, 
Son  of  Traducer,  an  English  'un  ;  blood  never  fails  ; 
Got  his  Welsh  name  from  his  dam." 

"  Was  he  bred  then  in  Wales  ?  " 
"  No,  that  he  wasn't." 
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"Then  Irish,  they're  all  of  the  best. 
Irish-bred,  I'll  bet  a  pound,  like  The  Lamb  and  the  rest." 

"  Wrong  again.     Listen,  they  tell  me,  far  over  the  sea 
Down  underneath,  they  know  well  what  a  horse  ought 

to  be, 
Breed  'em,  and  school  'em,  and  ride  'em,  and  stick  on 

their  backs, 
Gallopers  all  of  them,  thoroughbred  down  to  the  hacks. 
There  they  bred  Moifaa  and  taught  him  to  jump  and  to 

race, 
Trainer  and  owner,  too,  hail  from  the  very  same  place, 
Plucky  New  Zealand  its  name  is ;  you've  heard  it  before, 
Place  the  contingents  were  sent  from  that  fought  in  the 

War. 
Game  'uns  I'm  thinking  they  must  be  to  ride  or  to  fight, 
Won  the  Grand  National,  have  they  ?     Yes,  well — so 

they  might. 
Gollan — he's  earned  it,  a  sportsman,  good  luck  to  his 

sort  ! 
Stuck  to  his  colours  and  raced  for  the  sake  of  the  sport. 
Stuck  to  his  New  Zealand  horses,  his  Norcons  and  all, 
Swore  by  his  New  Zealand  jumpers  to  stand  or  to  fall. 
Won  it  at  last  !  and  we've  lost  it;  but  who  cares  a  pin? 
Send  to  New  Zealand,  boys,  word  we  are  proud  of  her 

win, 
Proud  of  her  straight-going  sportsman,  and  proud  of  his 

pluck. 
Let's  drink  his  health  in  a  bumper.     Here's   to  him  ; 

here's  luck  !  " 
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The  View  that  Beats  them  All. 


Come  !    Say  what  is  the  fairest  sight — 

The  sweetest  view. 
Come  !    Tell  what  makes  your  chief  delight : 

And  I'll  tell  you. 

The  artist  loves  to  prate  of  scenes 

That  suit  his  brush  ; 
I  crave  not  for  the  views  he  means, 

Nor  care  a  rush. 

The  brush  he  wields  to  ply  his  art 

May  prove  his  skill, 
But  I  know  one  that  can  impart 

A  deeper  thrill. 

Philosophers  have  many  "  views,'- 

Both  new  and  old  ; 
But  these  are  not  what  /  would  choose, 

Or  care  to  hold. 

The  politician  has  a  "  cry  " 

Which  catches  some  ; 
His  views  may  please,  but  what  care  1 

Though  he  were  dumb  ! 

The  racing  man  enjoys  the  view 

When  colours  flash ; 
And  to  the  front  his  chosen  hue 

Is  seen  to  dash. 

*  Published  in   Baily's  Magazine.  July,  1890. 
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The  keenest  joy  this  sportsman  knows — 

His  proudest  boast — 
Is  when  he  views  his  horse's  nose 

First  past  the  post. 

But  there's  a  view  (I  tell  you  true) 

Can  more  enthral ; 
I  know  a  brush,  a  cry,  a  hue, 

That  beats  them  all. 

A  fox's  brush  alone  appears 

To  charm  my  eye  ; 
One  "  cry  "  alone  can  please  my  ears — 

The  foxhound's  cry. 

No  colours  beat  the  joyous  hue 

Of  "pink"  I  ween; 
And  when  I  "  view  "  a  fox,  I  view 

The  fairest  scene. 

That  scene,  whereof  the  field  partake — 

The  chosen  few — 
When  Reynard  flags,  and  foxhounds  break 

From  scent  to  view. 
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A  Plea  of  Despair. 


This  is  a  message  to  man,  who  is  mighty  and  wise ; 
This  is  a  message  to  man  from  the  earth  and  the  skies ; 
This  is  a  message  to  man  which  he  must  not  despise. 

Out  of  the  uttermost  parts  it  is  wafted  along, 
Telling  in  every  land  of  a  separate  wrong  ; 
Sad  is  the  swelling  refrain  of  the  pitiful  song. 

We  are  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  birds  of  the  air, 
Prairie,  and  forest,  and  mountain,  our  heritage  fair ; 
Man  cannot  suffer  that  we  should  that  heritage  share. 

We  are  but  spoil  for  his  gun,  for  his  bow  and  his  spear  ; 
Man,  the  sure  signal  for  cowering  desperate  fear — 
Death-wounds  and  agony,  doom  of  our  progeny,  near. 

Is  there  no  space  on  the  earth  for  us,  room  in  the  sky, 
Where  we  may  roam  in  obscurity,  where  we  may  fly  ? 
Have  we  this  destiny  only,— to  suffer  and  die  ? 

Haste  to  exult  in  our  throes  while  the  woodland  is  rife, 
You,  who  in  wantonness  gloat  on  the  taking  of  life  ; 
Soon  there  shall  fail  to  be  food  for  your  cowardly  knife. 

Traders,  bloodguiltily  boasting  your  thousands  of  slain, 

Valuing  plumage  and  fur  as  your  items  of  gain, 

Soon  shall  your  markets  be  bare;  ye  shall  barter  in  vain. 

*  Written  before  reservations  were  made  for  native  game. 
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Sportsmen  and  farmers,  we  pray  for  a  kindlier  word  ; 
Must  you  forever  make  havoc  of  beast  and  of  bird  ? 
Must  we  forever  make  room  for  your  flock  and  your  herd  ? 

Out  in  the  wilderness  is  there  no  desolate  place 
Which  you  may  spare  to  us,  brutes  of  indigenous  race  ? 
Grant  us  the  shelter  we  crave  from  the  pitiless  chase. 

Search  where   in  thundering  squadrons  the  bison  was 

found, 
Never  again  on  the  prairie  his  hoof  shall  resound  ; 
Helpless  marsupial  soon  shall  not  cumber  the  ground. 

Thus  shall  opossum  and  wombat  and  wallaby  fade  ; 
Nature  shall  sink  into  silence  and  gloomiest  shade ; 
Rustle  of  gorgeous  plume  shall  not  brighten  the  glade. 

Lost  to  New  Zealand  the  heron's  imperial  flight, 
Gliding  mid-air  like  a  cloudlet  of  radiant  white  ; 
Soon  shall  the  bell-bird  and  tui  have  ceased  to  delight. 

Bye-gone  the  statelier  wingless  ones'  wonderful  kind, 
Short  is  the  space  that  the  kiwi  is  lagging  behind  ; 
Soon  you  shall  painfully  seek  what  you  never  shall  find. 

Then  shall  your  children  in  rapturous  story  unfold 
Wondrous  and  beautiful  life  in  the  forests  of  old ; 
Emu  with  moa  shall  rank  when  the  tales  shall  be  told. 

Then  you  will  hug  in  your  folly  the  paltriest  bone, 
Saying,  "  how  precious  those  birds  that  were  formerly 

known, 
Very  much  more  to  be  cherished  were  they  than  our 

own." 
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This  is  the  message  to  man  which  he  must  not  despise, 

"  See  that  no  primitive  order  of  animal  dies," 

This  is  the  message  to  man  from  the  earth  and  the  skies. 


Karapiti. 


A    LEGEND. 


Yon  iris  hues  are  glistening  gay, 
Flicker  and  flaunt  on  steam  and  spray — 

A  goodly  canopy  ; 
But  scalding  vapours  are  they  that  soar, 
From  the  cruel  mouth  comes  an  angry  roar, 
And  faintly  there  rises  evermore 

A  wail  of  agony. 


Karapiti's  steam -cloud  is  shining  fair, 

Like  wreath  that  the  white  girl  loves  to  wear, 

With  folds  of  bridal  veil  ; 
While  the  nestling  fern-fronds,  half  asleep, 
Through  the  misty  white  of  its  vapours  peep, 
And  nod  to  a  maiden  who  comes  to  keep 

Her  tryst,  and  scorns  to  fail. 

Karapiti  is  the  name  of  a  large  steam-hole  in  the  Taupo  country  ;  it  is  visible 
from  a  great  distance,  and  is  constantly  belching  forth  a  great  column  of  steam 
with  a  roaring  noise. 
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'Tis  a  Maori  maid,  in  her  wistful  eyes 
Flashes  a  gleam  of  glad  surprise — 

No  lover  greets  her  sight. 
The  joy  of  triumph  adorns  her  face, 
For  each  has  come  from  a  distant  place, 
And  she  knows  she  has  won  in  the  loving  race, 

And  she  watches  through  the  night. 

For  that  maid  had  hastened  with  flying  feet 
Where  her  lover  and  she  had  planned  to  meet, 

At  Karapiti's  bowl. 
They  both  had  vowed  they  would  not  be  late, 
Their  hopes  were  high,  and  their  love  was  great ; 
And  the  first  to  come,  was  to  watch,  and  wait ; 

And  she  loves  with  all  her  soul. 

But  her  mirth  took  flight,  and  her  smile  had  gone, 
When  the  morning  light  on  that  maiden  shone, 

And  found  her  still  alone ; 
She  hid  her  face  from  the  glare  of  day, 
She  crouched  on  the  ground,  in  her  Maori  way, 
And  she  crooned  to  herself  an  old-time  lay, 

In  a  low  and  mournful  tone. 

And  when  two  more  days  of  her  watch  had  passed, 
She  had  known  no  sleep,  nor  broken  fast, 

Her  heart  was  seared  with  pain  ; 
And  her  song  was  an  ancient  savage  dream, 
With  lust  and  hate  for  its  bloody  theme, 
That  she  sang  to  the  rush  of  the  roaring  steam, 

With  a  wild  and  sad  refrain. 


CROUCHED    UY     KARAPITI    STILL. 
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The  fourth  day  finds  her  spent  and  ill, 
But  crouched  by  Karapiti  still, 

Drenched  with  its  driven  foam  ; 
Then  her  kinsmen  come  from  her  tribal  place, 
And  swear  she  has  won  them  deep  disgrace — 
A  stain  on  their  ancient  haughty  race  ; 

And  bid  her  hasten  home. 

But  she  only  peers  through  the  fringe  of  fern 
At  the  depths  where  those  secret  fires  do  burn, 

Whence  their  deadly  breath  is  poured  ; 
And  her  chief  cries,  "  Foolish  daughter,  go  ! 
"  Would  you  wait  on  the  son  of  our  former  foe  ? 
"  Whom  we  conquered  in  battle  long  ago, 

"  With  all  his  rabble  horde  ! 

"  'Tis  little  you  reck  of  that  trysting-place 
"  Where  he  never  lags  in  the  loving  race, 

"  Nor  plays  a  backward  part. 
"  Is  it  meet  or  right  for  a  maid  well-born 
"  To  leave  her  tribe,  and  to  grieve  forlorn, 
"  For  a  coward  slave  who  has  falsely  sworn  ?  "- 

And  he  racks  that  maiden's  heart. 

She  springs  to  her  feet,  alert,  upright, 
Her  eyes  flash  the  sudden  signal  light 

Of  proud  blood  rudely  stirred. 
She  calls  aloud  to  her  kinsmen  all, 
And  they  start,  amazed  at  her  sudden  call  ; 
You  could  hear  a  footstep's  lightest  fall ; 

They  hang  on  her  ev'ry  word. 
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"  If  my  lover  be  false,  or  my  lover  true, 
•'  May  the  gods  be  witness  between  us  two, 

"  I  have  kept  the  tryst  I  swore. 
'•  I'll  keep  the  compact  between  us  both, 
"  For  the  sake  of  my  love  and  my  plighted  troth, 
'•  Though  he  keep  me  waiting,  I  take  my  oath, 

"  A  hundred  years  or  more  !  " 

She  leaps,  with  one  despairing  scream, 
Like  spear-shaft  piercing  the  scalding  steam  ; 

Its  clouds  one  moment  part  ; 
That  hell-hole  gorges  its  dainty  prey, 
Then  shrouds  in  a  column  of  boiling  spray 
A  woman  who  dared  to  be  true  alway, 

So  fond  so  brave  her  heart. 

Still  is  the  steam-cloud  shining  fair, 
'Tis  a  white  pall,  hanging  ever  there, 

O'er  a  tomb  that  none  may  see. 
But  the  drooping  fern-fronds  are  no  more  glad  ; 
Karapiti's  moan  is  a  tangi  sad, 
And  a  warning  voice  to  the  Maori  lad 

Who  false  to  his  tryst  would  be. 
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Orion/ 


A    SONG    OF    THE    ANTIPODES. 


Shine  out,  ye  stars,  to-night  ! 

Fill  me  with  bliss, 
Thrill  me  with  deep  delight, 

Thrill  like  her  kiss. 

Bright  though  the  Southern  Cross 

Shines  en  the  scene, 
I  could  have  brooked  its  loss 

If  such  had  been. 

What  though  Australia  prize 

Beacon  so  bright, 
And  though  New  Zealand  skies 

Glow  with  its  light, 

Yet  it  can  never  shine 

Down  on  my  Love, 
Nor  may  her  gaze  and  mine 

Meet  there  above. 

Pride  of  the  Northern  skies 
Gleams  the  Great  Bear, 

Yet  when  his  stars  arise 
She  will  not  care  ; 


*  A  version  of  this  poem  is  published  as  a  song  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Eucas. 
Weber  &  Co.,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 
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Southern  Cross  beaming  bright 

She  may  not  see, 
Nor  may  her  Northern  light 

Ever  cheer  me. 

But  at  Orion's  gleam 

Love's  thrill  is  felt, 
Then  stars  like  jewels  seem 

Set  in  his  belt. 

Fondly  she  saw  their  rays 

Sink  in  the  West ; 
True  love  knows  many  ways 

How  to  find  rest. 

Fondly  I  watch  each  star 

Rise  from  the  sea, 
Knowing  my  Love  afar 

Sent  them  to  me. 

Softly  they  smile  on  me, 
Love's  gauge  for  both, 

By  which,  while  severed,  we 
Re-plight  our  troth. 

Thus  do  her  heart  and  mine 
Cease  from  their  ache, 

As  in  Orion's  sign 
Comfort  we  take ; 

Shine  out,  Orion,  bright ! 

Fill  me  with  bliss  ! 
Flash  back  her  look  to-night ! 

Waft  back  her  kiss  ! 
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The  New  to  the  Old  Sea-land. 

DECEMBER,     1899. 


("The  old  sea-mother  calls." — Conan  Doyle.) 


The  old  Sea-land  is  calling,  and  the  New  Sea-land  replies, 
"  We  are  coming,  Mother,  coming  ;  for  each  man 

"  You  expect  to  do  his  duty  ;  well  we  know  the  good  old 
plan  ; 
"  And  each  will  do  his  duty,  if  he  dies. 

"  We  are  bred  on  farm  or  station,  very  peaceable  and 
free, 
"  Mind  the  sheep,  or  wield  the  pickaxe  or  the  pen  ; 
"  We  are  youngest  of  your  children  and  the  farthest  from 
your  ken, 
"  Yet  a  willing  little  nation  oversea. 

"  Doth  the  flag  beneath  whose  shelter  we  have  lived  a 
life  of  ease, 
"  Not  a  fear  of  foreign  foemen  on  our  shore, 

"  Need  a  hand  or  two  to  hoist  it  ?  Neither  new  nor  ever- 
more, 

"  Is  the  message  from  these  isles  of  Southern  seas. 

"  Take  our  gold  and  take  our  produce — it  was  grown 
while  that  flag  flew — 
"  Horses,  corn  in  plenty,  food  for  man  and  beast ; 
"  We  be  children  strong  and  sturdy,  we  will  not  be  last 
or  least 
"  When  the  Old  Sea-land  is  calling  to  the  New. 
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"  Take  the  best  we  have  to  give  you,  take  ourselves  and 
never  fear, 
"  We  will  not  disgrace  our  forbears  in  the  fight  ; 
"  You  are  Freedom,  you  are  Justice,  but  we  love  you 
wrong  or  right, 
"  And  we're  coming  when  you  call  us,  Mother  dear." 


Omnes  Illacrymabiles. 


No  need  for  war  ;  no  need  to  do  or  die  ; 

The  cause  is  vain  ;  so  runs  the  rebel  cry. 

Smug  politicians  at  their  ease  proclaim 

The  candle's  value  greater  than  the  game. 

What  boots  it  whether  Englishmen  be  free  ? 

And  why  should  war  inevitable  be 

Because  the  choice  is,  war  or  slavery  ? 

Let  fate  for  once  ordain  proud  Britons  slaves 

Ruled  by  a  canting  clique  of  crafty  knaves. 

Bow  down  and  hear  your  grave  dishonour  told  ; 

Grinding  oppression,  justice  bought  and  sold, 

Corruption  rampant  :  freely  give  your  gold 

To  buy  the  Dutchman  arms.     Be  still  and  bear ; 

Who  strikes  for  liberty  beats  empty  air. 

Let  British  children  hate  their  fathers,  spurn 
Their  mother-tongue,  and  doltish  doctrine  learn ; 

*  A  leading  Cape  politician  protested  against  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
our  brave  troops  who  fell  in  the  war,  because,  he  stated,  that  the  war  was  no 
inevitable,  and  was  unnecessary. 
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Call  fiendish  cruelty  a  harmless  whim, 
Cloak  greedy  cunning  o'er  with  text  and  hymn. 
Their  one  ideal — craft  ;  their  creed — "  be  slim.'' 
Let  Boer  be  king,  and  hold  his  brutal  sway 
O'er  all  South  Afric  colonies  to-day. 
Accept  the  craven's  lot,  nor  dare  to  tell 
Its  vileness  ;  what  they  mete  to  you  is  well. 
So  talks  the  Afrikander,  and  he  knows 
'Tis  best  to  suffer  anything — but  blows. 
What  care  has  he  to  keep  our  flag  unsoiled  ? 
'Tis  good  to  see  the  Briton  crossed  and  foiled  ; 
When  trodden  down,  what  need  has  he  to  rise? 
Who  says  this  war  is  necessary — lies. 

Wherefore  let  him  who  falls  lie  desolate, 

Dishonoured,  damned.    Let  none  record  his  fate. 

No  tomb  with  laurel  wreathed  shall  mark  his  fame. 

His  meed  is  ignominy,  silence,  shame. 

And  none  shall  write,  "  Thou  well  hast  played  thy  part 

"  'Twas  nobly  done  ;  now  rest,  great  gallant  heart  !  " 

Lone  let  him  lie  !  nor  lauded  near  nor  far  ; 

He  helped  to  wage  unnecessary  war. 

He  bore  heat,  hunger,  thirst  and  cruel  pain  : 

Poured  forth  his  blood  ;  laid  down  his  life — in  vain. 

Let  those  take  heed  who  hold  his  honour  dear, 
Who  love  his  memory,  his  name  revere. 
Let  those  take  heed  who  blacken  it,  and  fear 
The  mourners'  wail,  who  scout  the  widow's  tear. 
Which,  think  you,  can  the  Empire  better  spare  ? 
The  loyal  liege  who  loves  to  do  and  dare 
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Or  him  who  raised  the  coward  cuckoo  cry, 
"  'Tis  no  concern  of  mine  ;  a  neutral,  I  "  ; 
The  soldier  or  the  traitor  ?     Whose  the  gain 
Were  rogues  who  foully  league — not  heroes  slain  ? 
War  may  be  bad,  but  worse  than  open  war 
Is  treachery,  unseen  but  reaching  far ; 
Pernicious  plotting,  devilish  device 
To  arm  our  foe,  to  cheer  him,  aid,  entice 
To  overthrow  us.     Where  is  pledge  of  peace 
Till  these  "  unnecessary  "  knaves  shall  cease 
To  cumber  earth  ?     Then  only  peace  shall  reign, 
And  then  alone  no  need  for  war  remain. 


Coronation  Ode. 


(The  love  of  all  thy  peoples  comfort  thee.) 


"  Hail  Seventh  Edward,"  shouts  exultant  ring, 

And  loyal  citizens  their  homage  bring  ; 

They  greet  their  liege,  their  Sovereign  Lord  the  King. 

Aye !   King  of  All  the  Britains  crowned  is  he, 
Of  all  his  great  dominions  oversea, 
And  Emperor  of  Ind.     Yet  all  are  free. 

And  we  of  his  new  Britains,  yet  our  own, 
These  great  free  peoples,  slaves  in  heart  alone, 
We  too  would  make  obeisance  at  his  throne. 


Ill 

Once,  Royal  Edwards,  skilled  with  sword  and  lance, 
'Gainst  valiant  Scots  and  Welshmen  made  advance, 
By  bloody  battle  wrested  lands  from  France. 

What  puny  kingdoms  those,  to  fealty  sworn  ! 
Our  world-wide  realm  a  thing  unknown,  unborn ; 
Bright  noonday  Empire  now,  their's  dim  grey  morn. 

But  nought  know  we  of  pomp  and  pageantry, 
The  pride  of  ermined  robe,  the  heraldry, 
The  golden  gewgaw's  gleam,  the  bravery. 

Afar  we  practise  bushcraft,  husbandry, 
The  care  of  stock,  the  miner's  strategy, 
The  good  field  sports  that  mark  our  ancestry. 

No  part  play  we  amidst  the  kingly  throng ; 
Not  ours  to  strut  the  glittering  hosts  among, 
Nor  revel  to  the  strains  of  loyal  song. 

Plain  colonists ;  but  yet  King  Edward  knows 
We  suffered  and  we  gave  no  lack  of  blows ; 
God  wot !    We  played  our  part  among  his  foes. 

And  since  in  loyalty  to  none  we  yield, 

Our  pledge  must  be  our  share  of  battlefield  ; 

AVith  blood  of  fallen  sons  our  vows  are  sealed. 

New  Zealand's  sons  send  homage ;  take  one  sign  ; 
Let  King  and  countrymen  that  deed  enshrine, 
What  time  at  Bothasburg  they  held  the  line. 

Far  distant  peoples  one  desire  can  span, 

One  burning  thought  can  weld  in  staunchest  clan  ; 

We  loved  the  Mother  first,  and  now — the  Man. 
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This  World  of  Ours. 


"  No  joy  like  mine  !  the  dream  of  coming  joy  : 
••  My  fun  is  all  before  me,"  laughs  the  boy. 
'•  How  sweet  the  dawn,  the  morning  star  above. 
"  I  shall  have  riches,  fame,  and  woman's  love. 

"  You  men  are  cold, 

"  Your  joys  are  old  ; 
"  The  best  of  life  is  hope  ;  oh  envy  me  ! 
"  This  world  of  ours, — how  very  good  'twill  be." 

"  No  joy  like  mine,"  the  full  grown  man  replies, 
'•  For  love,  and  wealth,  and  fame  are  now  my  prize  ; 
"  My  joys  are  deeds,  the  present  life  is  best ; 
"  Glad  Nature  most  by  noonday  sun  is  blest. 

"  You  boys  but  dream 

"  Of  what  may  seem  ; 
"  We  men  arise,  and  seize  the  sunny  hours. 
"  How  very  good  it  is, — this  world  of  ours." 

"  No  joy,"  the  old  man  cries,  "  your  words  unfold 
"  Like  that  of  joys  long  past,  but  oft  retold ; 
"  'Tis  mine  to  dwell  on  dreams  and  deeds  gone  by, 
"  Bright  purple  bars  athwart  a  golden  sky. 

"  Boys,  dream  away, 

"  Men  have  their  day. 
"  Fond  memory  can  gild  the  evening  hours. 
"  How  very  good  it  mas, — this  world  of  ours." 
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The  President's  Dream, 

1899. 


(An  Address  delivered  to  the  Christchurch  Savage  Club  on  the 
Author's  Installation  as  President.) 


I  dreamed  last  night  the  Savage  Club  had  made  me 
President, 

And  most  men  were  with  envy  filled,  and  all  with  won- 
derment. 

I  felt  no  potentate  on  earth  such  honour  could  refuse, 

And  then  I  dreamed  that  all  the  world  was  ringing  with 
the  news. 

The    Russian    Emperor   turned   green   with   envy   and 

dismay, 
Green  as  his  soldiers'  uniforms.     He  said,  "  I  feel  to-day 
"  A  sad  and  sorry  Emperor;  though  I  be  known  as  Czar 
"  Of  all  the  Russias,  there's  a  post  more  glorious  by  far. 
"  It   long   has   been   my  cherished   dream  to  fill  that 

honoured  post — 
"  To  lead   those  Christchurch    Savages  would   be    my 

proudest  boast. 
"  My  crown  and  sceptre  I  would  pawn  ;  I'd  abdicate  my 

throne, 
"  Could  I  but  wear  that  mystic  badge,  and  wield  that 

moa  bone. 
"  But  all  my  best-laid  plans  they  thwart,  my  fondest 

hopes  they  mar ; 
"  They  won't  elect  as  President  an  ordinary  Czar. 
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"  Shall  I  stand  this  ?    No !    If  I  do,  why  then  may  I  be 

blowed 
"  To  little  bits  by  Nihilists.     I'll  make  a  royal  road 
"  To  what  I  want;    though,  what  I  hear,  I  trust  is  but  a 

myth 
"  About   those   Christchurch    warriors,  and  one  called 

Savage  Smith. 
"  I  think  I'll  conquer  India,  that  task  will  soon  be  done; 
"And   where   three    Empires  meet    to-day,   to-morrow 

shall  be  one. 
"  I'll  take  Constantinople  next ;  all  Britishers  I'll  tax  ; 
"  That  "  open  door  "  in  China  shall  be  closed  as  tight  as 

wax. 
"  No  soft  goods  shall  the  Chinkies  wear  to  shield  them 

from  the  weather, 
"  Excepting    Russian  caviare   and   sometimes    Russian 

leather ; 
"  For  hardware  I  will  give  them  steel,  and  shot,  and 

shell,  and  fire — " 
A  minion  Minister  then  bowed,  and  said,  "  Excuse  me, 

Sire, 
"  A  conference  of  peace  awaits  the  Imperial  desire." 
"  Peace  conference  is  off,"  he  cried,  "  no  time  is  this  for 

fads. 
"  Ho  !    Raise  me  twelve  new  regiments  and  build  six 

ironclads  !  " 

In  far, Transvaal  I  saw  Oom  Paul;  he  squirmed  with 

rage  and  hate. 
"These  Uitlanders  still  baffle  me,"  he  said  ;   "  it  is  my 

fate, 


"  IN  FAR  TRANSVAAL  I  SAW  OOM  PAUL. 
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"Yet  how  I  longed  to  get  this  job,  in  truth,  they  little 

know. 
"  Refinement  doesn't  suit  Oom  Paul ;  if  once  I  bossed 

the  show 
"  All  science,  music,  art  or  song  would  quickly  be  sup- 
pressed. 
"  Call  themselves  '  Savages,'   indeed  !     I'd  soon  make 

manifest 
"  What  Savage  manners  really  are — no  imitation  poor — 
"  'Tis  grand  to  be  so  ignorant — 'tis  good  to  be  a  Boor" — 
Then  from  a  bottle  square  he  drank  a  draught  of  old 

Schiedam, 
Screwed  his  Dutch  courage  up  again,  and  didn't  care  a 

damn  ! 
But  just  for  spite  he  thought  it  right  to  tell  his  great 

Adviser, 
So  he  composed  this  telegram  and  sent  it  to  the  Kaiser  : 
"  If  my  dear  cousin  German  wish  myself  to  gratify, 
"  And  Queen  Victoria  to  vex,  just  intimate  that  I 
"  Must  of  the  Christchurch  Savage  Club  be  President  - 

that's  all." 
And  like  a  royal  sovereign,  he  simply  signed  it  "  Paul." 
In   Potsdam   Palace    then   I   saw  the   Kaiser   Wilhelm 

seated  ; 
His  brain  no  longer  seemed  to  be  with  Anglophobia 

heated. 
He  coldly  read  the  telegram,  he  answered  coldly,  too; 
His  very  aspect  seemed  to  chill,  his  nose  was  Prussian 

blue. 
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He  wrote,  "If  my  Dutch  uncle  will  incessantly  persist 
"  The  lion's  tail  in  twisting — why,  alone  he'll  have  to 

twist, 
"  For  I'm  not  taking  any  now  ;   he  can't  expect  my  aid 
"  If  some  fine  day  his  Suzerain  should  make  a  little  raid." 
That  done,  he  sighed,  then  quickly  cried,  "  Let  feeble 

upstarts  rave  ; 
"  What  chance  have  they  when  such  as  I  this  precious 

boon  do  crave  ? 
"  Some  mighty  chief  of  noble  birth  those  braves  should 

represent ; 
"  Not  that  rude  Boer— Mein  Gott !  'tis  I  should  be  their 

President. 
"  If  all  the  Hohenzollern  blood  which  courses  in  my  veins, 
"  My  fame  as  '  pote,'  the  ode  I  wrote,  my  modicum  of 

brains, 
"  My  trumpet  which  I  blow  so  oft  with  fervency  and  ease 
"  ('Tis  made  in  Germany,  and  so,  of  course,  it  ought  to 

please), 
"  My  stage  effects,  dramatic  pose,  all  borrowed  from  'the 

Surrey,' 
"  My  sacred  person,  rudely  styled,  '  the  young  man  in  a 

hurry  ;  ' 
"  My  mailed  fist  which  none  resist  without  a  sense  of 

pain  — 
"  If  aught  of  these  could  qualify  that  envied  goal   to 

gain  — 
"  My  mighty  name  with  loud  acclaim  would  echo  far  and 

wide 
"  As  ruler  of  that  famous  club,  and  Emperor  beside. 
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"  But  I  must  pass;  I  know,  alas!  all  claim  I  must  forego, 
"  Since  ne'er  was  it  my  luck  to  share  their  wondrous 

korero, 
"  Hear  Savage  Merton's  melody,  or  Stringer  wise  and 

witty  ; 
"  I  never  gave  an  item  yet,  nor  served  on  the  committee. 
"  I  may  not  hear  their  ringing  cheer  to  me,  as  Chief, 

addressed  — 
"  That  wild,  weird  shout  of  '  Ake  ! '  something — I  forget 

the  rest." 
With  that  he  pondered  moodily,  and  lit  a  big  cigar; 
He  murmured,  "Things  ain't  what  they  seem,  and  seem 

not  what  they  are." 

To  Paris  next  the  scene  was  changed ;    I   dreamed   I 

heard  a  hum 
Of  swarming  crowds,  a  surging  roar,  the  bugle,  beat  o 

drum, 
The  measured  tramp  of  armed  hosts,  the  clanging  and 

the  clash ; 
I  heard  the  cannon's  awful  boom ;  I  saw  the  reddening 

flash  ; 
High  o'er  the  scene  the  tricolour  was  ever  flaunting  gay, 
And   loudest   rose   amidst   the   din   the   cry   of  "  Vive 

l'armee !  " 
I  saw  a  group  of  generals  come  riding  proudly  by, 
Beplumed,  bedizened  well  with  stars;  I  heard  one  make 

reply, 
The  while  they  jingled  jauntily,  and  made  their  chargers 

prance, 
" 'Tis  not  those  puppet   deputies,  but  we  who  govern 

France, 
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"And  France  is  first  in  all  the  world"  (I  thought  "that's 

all  you  know," 
But  didn't  speak,  not  wishing   thus  to  give  away  the 

show)  ; 
They  said,  "  How  comes  it  then,  since  we  are  greatest 

of  the  great, 
"  Some  son  of  Perfide  Albion  should  emulate  our  state, 
"  And  at  the  Christchurch  Savage  Club  should  actually 

dare 
"  Without    French    leave   to   occupy    the    Presidential 

chair  ? 
"  That  we  should  yield  the  pas  to  him  !    Parbleu  !    We 

are  betrayed. 
"  As  soldiers,  we  know  all  the  tricks  about  a  soldier's 

trade. 
"  Were  he  in  France,  he  soon   should  learn   a  lot  he 

doesn't  know. 
"  He  should  confess  some  frightful  crime,  and  write  a 

bordereau. 
"  We'd  treat  him  as  we  treat  all  those  who  spoil  our 

little  game, 
"  Concoct   his  secret  '  dossier,'   and  forge  the  villain's 

name, 
"  Which  all  should  learn  to  execrate;  he  then,  in  durance 

vile, 
"  Should  linger  out  a  living  death  on  some  lone  Devil's 

Isle." 

I  shuddered,  felt  de  trop,  and  fled   to  Afric's   burning 

strand, 
And  there  I  met  the  Kalifa,  who  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
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Falaamed,  and  said,  "Bismillah!  chief,  I  know  well  who 

you  are  ; 
"  Of  that  most  mighty  distant  tribe  you  are  the  new 

Sirdar. 
"  Exchange  with  me  and  you  shall  see  I'll  cut  the  whole 

Soudan, 
"  And  Kitchener,  or  whoso  please,  may  take  it  if  he  can. 
"  To  Christchurch,  stronghold  of  your  tribe,  I  quickly 

will  repair, 
"  And  there  amidst  my  fellow  chiefs  proceed  to  take  the 

chair. 
"  Within  your  palace  walls  I'll  live  and  there  I'll  meet 

my  doom, 
"  Your  Commerce  Chamber's  lofty  dome  would  make  a 

splendid  tomb  ; 
"  And  there  when  dusty  cloud's  arise,  which  warm  Nor'- 

westers  fan, 
"  That  balmy  breeze  will  faintly  waft  fond  thoughts  of 

old  Soudan. 
"  I'll  pack  up  my  Harem   and   start."     I  said,  "  Your 

hopes  are  vain." 
When  I  declined  to  change  my  mind,  he  begged  me  to 

explain. 
"You're  too  much  married,"  I  replied;  "'tis  not  your 

many  crimes, 
"  But  to  our  squaws  your  marriage  laws  would  seem 

behind  the  times." 
He  vengeance  vowed,  I  simply  bowed,  and  then  was  in 

Samoa, 
And  there  I  Mataafa  met,  and  also  Malietoa. 
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They  both  at  once  resigned  as  kings,  that  I  might  rule 

their  nation. 
I  failed  to  see  the  point,  I  said  I  feared  a  complication, 
But  thought  New  Zealand  volunteers  would  save  the 

situation. 

Then  with  a  fine  old  Soudan  thirst  unquenched  I  fled 

afar, 
And  found  myself  in  Yankeeland,  and  also  found  a  bar. 
In  it  I  met  the  President,  and  he  remarked,  "  I  guess 
"  We'll  liquor,  stranger,  what  say  you  ?  "  and  somehow 

I  said  "  Yes." 
We  drank  each   other's   healths,  and   those  of  all  our 

absent  mates, 
And  then  we  drank  "The  Savage  Club,"  and  then  we 

drank  "  The  States." 
"  Now,  look  here,  boss,"  he  said,  "  this  day  shall  bring 

two  nations  nearer, 
'•  This  is  a  grand  'tarnation  lively  epoch-making  era ; 
"  We'll  do  to-day  the  greatest  deed  that  ever  yet  was 

done. 
"  I  guess  we'll  write  some  history,  and  this  is  chapter 

one  : — 
"  We  two  will  swop  as  Presidents  ;  the  fateful  hour  has 

come, 
"  And  we're  the  men  ;  we'll  boss  the  world  ;  we'll  make 

creation  hum. 
"  If  we  ally  then  you  and  I  can  just  defy  the  fates, 
"  And  I  will   boss  the  Savage  Club,  and  you  can  run  the 

States. 
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"  We'll  be  the  greatest  Presidents  this  earth  has  ever 

seen, 
"  And  you  shall  sing  '  Columbia,  Hail !  "  and  I  '  God 

Save  the  Queen.' 
"  That  is,  if  we  can  learn  the  tunes  ;  our  colours — yours 

and  mine — 
"The  Union  Jack,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,   shall  ever 

intertwine. 
"  We'll  celebrate  this  century  with  something  really  fine. 
"  What  say  you,  boss  ?  "     I  said,  "  old  hoss,  your  offer 

tempts  me  sore, 
"  Your  words  are  fair,   I   feel   I   ne'er  was  tempted  so 

before." 
I  struggled  hard,  while,  half  awake,  cold  sweat  suffused 

my  brow ; 
I  thought  in  terror,  "  did  I  yield  ?  where  was  it,  when, 

and  how  ? 
"  Had  I  indeed  my  Club  agreed  so  basely  to  betray 
"  And  even  in  a  horrid  dream  to  give  myself  away  ?  " 
With  joy  at  last   I  cried,  "  'tis  passed  !    I  never  gave 

consent," 
And  now  'twould  seem  'tis  not  a  dream,  that  I'm  your 

President. 
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War  Expert's  Song. 


(Air— "The  Brook.") 

I  once  sold  goods  of  many  sorts,  for  leading  London 

drapers, 
But  now  I  write  the  war  reports  for  all  the  daily  papers. 
Of  course  it  takes  experience  to  sell  soft  goods  to  ladies; 
That's  why  at  selling  I'm  immense,  for  humbug  all  my 

trade  is. 
I  patter,  patter  every  day,  my  copy  failing  never  ; 
Contingents  go,  contingents  stay,  but  I  write  on  for  ever. 
I  write  on  for  ever,  etc. 

A  military  expert  I,  my  views  are  never  scouted ; 

And  everybody  says  that  my  veracity's  undoubted. 

I  teach  each  general  to  fight,  at  war  I  am  his  master, 

And  if  he  doesn't  learn  aright  there's  general  disaster. 

I'm  prophesying  every  day  ;  I  am  so  very  clever ; 

And  right  or  wrong,  I  always  say,  "  I  told  you  so,"  for 

ever. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  for  ever,  etc. 

That  I  have  been  in  Africa  I  often  give  you  warning ; 
We  called  in  at  the  Cape  one  day,  and  there  I  spent  a 

morning. 
I  sometimes  feel  confused  betwixt  my  Dutch  and  English 

patter ; 
But  if  my  terms  get  somewhat  mixed  it  really  doesn't 

matter. 
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To    teach    you    pure    Colonial    Dutch    is    always    my 

endeavour, 
And  though  your  progress  isn't   much,  yet  I  prose  on 

for  ever. 

I  prose  on  for  ever,  etc. 

To  teach  Transvaal  geography  is  also  my  ambition  ; 
Strategical  topography  and  tactics  are  my  mission. 
I've  warned  De  Wet  and  Botha,  too,  but  both  pay  no 

attention, 
And  Bobs,   I've  shown   him   what   to  do,  but  me  he 

doesn't  mention. 
Yet  while  it  pays  my  words  shall  flow,  just  like  some 

running  river, 

And  wars  may  come,  and  wars  may  go,  but  I'll  be  expert 

ever. 

I'll  be  expert  ever,  etc. 
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To  the  Canterbury  Pilgrim. 


A    SONG    OF    THE    CANTERBURY    JUBILEE. 



(Air— "The  Absent-minded  Beggar."    Chorus— " Tommy  Atkins.") 

You  were  landed  here  a  pilgrim  when  the  first  four  ships 
arrived, 
As  a  passenger  aboard  the  Charlotte  Jane. 
Up  the  Bridle  Path  you  scrambled,  and  what  pleasure 
you  derived 
When  you  first  beheld  the  Canterbury  Plain. 
You  have  gorged  yourself   with  damper,  just  to  keep 
yourself  alive  ; 
You  have  drenched  yourself  with  pannikins  of  tea. 
Your  digestion  should  be  ruined,  but  we're  glad  you  still 
survive 
To  commemorate  this  blessed  Jubilee. 

You  have  lived  a  life  of  hardship,  which  your  pluck  could 
never  daunt, 
And  you  swam  the  rivers  gaily  on  your  horse. 
You  remember  when  "  The  Royal  "  was  the  squatter's 
regal  haunt — 
Surely  Prohibition  wasn't  then  in  force. 
You  can  tell  of  Dr.  Barker,  you  remember  Mr.  Hart, 

You  remember  Mr.  Seager,  I  suppose, 
For  they  often  have  informed  us   how  they  played  a 
leading  part, 
More  especially  at  magic  lantern  shows. 
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You  can  recollect  the  flax  bush  where  the  Hereford  now 

stands, 
And  the  V  hut  that  adorned  Cathedral  Square  ; 

And  you  drove  a  team  of  bullocks  there  with  forcible 
commands, 
But,  of  course,  you've  now  forgotten  how  to  swear. 
May  you  long  live  hale  and  hearty ;  may  you  never  come 
to  harm  ; 
Let  us  hope  that  you  are  fairly  well-to-do, 
That  you've  flocks  and  herds  in  plenty,  and  a  comfort- 
able farm, 
And  some  valuable  corner  sections,  too. 

Chorus  : 
Oh,  Pilgrim !  ancient  pilgrim,  we  rejoice  to  see  your  face ; 
You're  a  credit  to  your  country,  and  to  all  the  British 

race. 
May  your  Jubilee  be  joyful,  may  it  please  the  missus,  too, 
And  all  those  fine  young  colonists  who  are  growing  up 
like  you. 


Bridge. 


(Air—"  I  Stood  on  the  Bridge  at  Midnight. ") 

I  sat  down  to  bridge  at  midnight 

When  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 

And  the  game  held  each  one  spell-bound 
Beneath  its  magic  power. 
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And  a  heap  of  sage  reflections 

Began  to  fall  from  me, 
Like  regal  court  cards  falling 

When  the  little  trump  they  see. 

How  often,  O  how  often  ! 

In  the  days  that  have  gone  by 
I  have  sat  down  to  bridge  at  midnight 

And  gazed  at  my  partner's  eye. 

How  I  watched  the  stern  expression 

Pervading  his  ugly  face 
When  I  wildly  led  clubs  for  diamonds 

Or  carefully  trumped  his  ace. 

And  the  game  seemed  never  jolly 
When  the  tumbler  by  my  side 

Was  empty  of  whisky  and  'polly, 
And  my  play  was  wild  and  wide. 

For  my  thirst  took  much  allaying 
And  my  life  was  void  of  care, 

And  the  bother  of  rigid  playing 
Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  I  am  a  mug  no  longer, 
And  my  drinks  I  never  mix, 

And  the  trouble  is  that  of  others, 
For  I  take  all  the  tricks. 

Yet  somehow  a  feeling  rummy 

When  I  sit  down  to  bridge  appears ; 

Like  the  following  suit  with  dummy 
Comes  the  thought  of  ether  years. 
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And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  card-unheeding  men, 
Each  bearing  his  bit  of  trouble, 

Have  lost  at  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  on  for  ever, 
The  young  buck  rash  and  ready, 

The  old  'un  close  and  clever. 

And  forever  and  forever, 
As  long  as  the  dealer  deals, 

As  long  as  they  cut  for  partners, 
And  barely  leave  off  for  meals, 

This  playing  of  bridge  unceasing 
Has  an  end  that  is  still  the  same ; 

You  are  certain  to  drop  your  money 
Till  you've  learnt  to  play  the  game. 


Ping-Pong. 


(Air — "The  Yeoman's  Wedding  Song.") 

Ping-pong  !    Ping-pong  !    Ping-pong  !  shall  be  my  song, 

For  I  play  it  night  and  morning, 
And  the  ping-pong  net  so  trimly  set 

Will  the  table  be  now  adorning. 
Though  I've  got  no  wealth,  and  lost  my  health, 

And  am  dull  as  a  man  can  be, 
When  bat  in  hand,  there's  not  in  the  land 

Half  so  funny  a  dog  as  me. 
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Ping-pong  !     Ping-pong  !     You  cannot  go  wrong, 
All  other  pastime  scorning  ; 

Through  the  rally  we  haste, 

We  have  no  time  to  waste, 
For  we  must  play  night  and  morning. 

Ping-pong  !    Ping-pong  !    Ping-pong  !  The  ball  flies  on, 

For  the  stroke  be  sure  and  steady ; 
You  must  not  wait,  for  were  it  late, 

They'd  deem  you  most  unready. 
The  sun  is  high  in  the  morning  sky, 

And  at  evening  the  lamps  they  bring  ; 
We  care  not  a  bit,  as  we  giggle  and  hit, 

Keeping  time  to  the  balls  as  they  ping. 
Ping-pong !     Ping-pong !     etc. 


Song  of  the  Local  Bodies. 


ANTE    GREATER    PEDLINGTON. 


Five  local  bodies  we,  and  we  always  disagree, 
For  we  quarrel  over  land  and  over  water. 

We  are  told  we're  in  the  wrong,  but  we  keep  on  going 
strong, 
For  we  never  do  a  thing  we  didn't  oughter. 
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We  are  local  bodies  five,  and  we  keep  the  game  alive, 
All  the  fads  in  fashion  frequently  debating  ; 

If  you  want  a  problem  knotty,  that  will  fairly  drive  you 
dotty, 
Take  the  value  unimproved  to  do  your  rating. 

(First  Local  Body). 
There's  that  river — something  "riri," — of  its  harnessing 
I'm  weary, 
Though  it's  had  no  breaking  in,  nor  even  branding ; 
That  has  all  to  come  of  course,  though  a  river's  not  a 
horse, 
A  white  elephant  it  might  be  notwithstanding. 

(Second  Local  Body). 
A  fine  local  body  I,  of  the  very  deepest  dye, 

And  my  coming  doom  the  papers  kindly  mention ; 
I  should  like  to  see  them  muzzled,  but  confess  I'm  fairly 
puzzled, 
'Cause  to  vote  my  own  despatch  I've  no  intention. 

(Another  Local  Body). 
On  some  sanitary  matter,  you  should  hear  how  we  can 
patter  ; 
On  destructors  that  kill  everything— but  taxes  ; 
And  we  take  a  lot  of  pains  over  abattoirs  and  drains, 
And  we  never,  never  grind  our  little  axes. 

(All  together). 
We  are  five  fine  local  bodies,  and  it  really  very  odd  is 

What  a  lot  of  men  of  eminence  compose  us ; 
For  we  all  are  it  appears,  born  financiers,  engineers, 

Though  that's  not  perceived  by  everyone  that  knows  us. 
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I  am  a  Liar  in  all  I  say. 


(Air—"  I  am  a  Friar  of  Orders  Grey,") 

I  am  a  liar  in  all  I  say, 
To  cheat  and  chisel  it  is  my  way, 
I  do  no  work,  but  I've  got  my  grip 
On  good  security,  shares  and  scrip. 
My  mortgage  roll  I  merrily  chant, 
Wherever  I  go,  'tis  money  I  want. 
Wherever  I  go,  'tis  money  I  want. 
For  fingering  gold  is  my  meat  and  drink, 
The  jingle  of  gold  is  my  food,  chink  !  chink 
No  seller  or  buyer  can  ever  aspire 
To  do  half  so  well  if  he's  not  a  liar, 
Do  half  so  well  if  he's  not  a  liar. 

With  fierce  desire  for  wealth  I  burn, 
And  the  increment  which  I  never  earn, 
A  nice  little  corner  I  mean  to  try, 
At  a  swingeing  price  they  will  have  to  buy. 
Of  capital  plenty  I  now  possess, 
I'm  the  "  fat  man  "  of  the  Radical  Press. 
I'm  the  "  fat  man  "  of  the  Radical  Press. 
And  why  I'm  so  plump,  the  reason  I'll  tell- 
Who  tells  a  good  lie  is  sure  to  do  well. 
No  seller  or  buyer  can  ever  aspire 
To  do  half  so  well  if  he's  not  a  liar, 
Do  half  so  well  if  he's  not  a  liar. 
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Boil  It  Down. 


(Air — "  Killaloe.") 

If  you  want  to  find  a  reader 

For  an  article  or  leader, 
Or  a  column  of  report  about  the  town, 

You  must  not  indulge  in  adding 

Any  particle  of  padding, 
You  must  cut  your  "  copy  "  short,  and  boil  it  down. 

If  you  feel  a  strong  temptation 

To  deliver  an  oration, 
Be  concise,  or  else  your  audience  will  frown, 

And  resentment  they  will  nourish 

At  each  metaphor  and  flourish, 
So  just  stick  to  facts  and  figures — boil  'em  down. 

If  you  run  a  panorama, 

Or  essay  to  write  a  drama, 
Let  your  dialogue  be  crisp,  so  bake  it  brown  : 

When  each  thrilling  scene  you  tackle, 

Stow  your  gag  and  cut  your  cackle, 
Put  your  three  acts  into  one  and  boil  it  down. 

If  you  write  an  ode  or  sonnet 

On  your  lovely  lady's  bonnet, 
Or  her  eyebrows  or  complexion,  or  her  gown, 

Make  your  verses  shorter,  neater ; 

She  will  think  them  all  the  sweeter 
Pitch  it  strong,  but  make  it  pithy  ;  boil  it  down. 
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So,  in  short,  this  song  to  end,  I 
Hope  that  whensoe'er  scribendi 

Cacoethes  prompts  you  thus  to  win  renown, 
You'll  be  very  smart  and  snappy, 
And  your  hits  will  all  be  happy, 

Put  the  pot  on  !    Put  your  stuff  in  !    Boil  it  down  ! 


The  Station  Cook. 


(Air — "The  Pirate  King.") 

Oh,  better  far  the  chops  to  fry, 

Over  the  old  black  pan  I  ply, 

Than  boil  down  everlasting  stocks, 

From  the  head  of  calf  or  the  tail  of  ox. 

Away  to  the  restaurant  go  you, 

Where  cooks  can  braise,  and  bake  and  stew, 

But  I'll  be  true  to  the  job  I  took, 

And  stay  and  fry  as  a  station  cook ; 

For  I  am  a  station  cook, 

And  it  is,  it  is,  a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  station  cook,  etc 

Chorus  : 
You  are.    Hurrah  for  the  station  cook,  etc. 

When  I  make  ragout,  I  make  it  hot 
With  a  royal  shake  of  the  pepper  pot, 
I  put  more  onion  in,  'tis  true, 
Than  a  well-bred  artist  ought  to  do. 


HURRAH  !    FOR    THE    STATION    COOK." 
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But  many  a  cook  with  a  first-class  range, 
If  he  wants  to  give  his  boss  a  change, 
Must  manage  somehow  to  get  through 
A  deal  more  work  than  ever  I  do. 
For  I  am  a  station  cook,  etc. 


Whisky  Punch. 


(Air— "  When  I  First  Put  this  Uniform  on.") 

When  I  first  put  this  beverage  down, 
I  said,  as  I  looked  in  the  glass, 

"  I'll  wager  a  penny 

"  Few  liquors,  if  any, 
"  Its  flavour  at  all  can  surpass." 
Punch  acts  like  a  charm,  I  declare, 
When  there's  plenty  of  it,  and  to  spare, 
And  steaming  hot  toddy  will  make  anybody 
Most  eloquent  everywhere. 
A  fact  which  I  very  soon  found 
When  I  first  put  this  beverage  down. 

C hoy us — 

By  a  simple  coincidence — few 
Could  ever  have  hoped  to  have  found — 
The  same  thing  occurred  to  me  too 
When  I  first  put  this  beverage  down. 
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I  said,  when  I  first  put  it  down, 
"It  is  plain  to  the  veriest  dunce 

"  All  other  libations 

"  Of  vinous  potations 
"  Must  yield  to  its  bouquet  at  once. 
"  With  lemon  and  whisky  well-laced, 
"  'Tis  of  flavour  seductive  and  chaste, 
"  Tea  may  suit  anybody,  but  steaming  hot  toddy 
"  Is  very  much  more  to  my  taste." 
A  fact  which  I  very  soon  found 
When  I  first  put  this  beverage  down. 

Chorus — By  a  simple,  etc. 


The  Furious  Days  to  Come. 


(Air — "The  Glorious  Days  to  Come.") 

Oh  !  what  a  hurrying  world  is  this, 

Where  no  one's  content  with  the  pace  ; 

We  all  want  speed  that  we  don't  possess, 
Though  all  of  us  can't  win  the  race, 
Though  all  of  us  can't  win  the  race. 

The  day  you're  born  you  must  move  your  feet, 
Before  you  can  walk  you  must  run, 

And  hurry  on  through  the  crowded  street, 
You  must  hustle  to  see  any  fun. 
But  never  say  die  ! 
Cheer  up ! 
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Far  better  be  jolly 
And  not  melancholy, 
Dejected  or  gloomy  or  glum, 
We'll  all  go  so  fast, 
That  the  rest  will  be  last, 
In  the  furious  days  to  come. 

Oh  !   what  a  hurrying  world  is  this, 

Where  legs  are  deficient  in  speed  ; 
For  Shanks's  pony  is  our  of  date, 

He  is  now  quite  an  obsolete  steed. 
The  cyclist  boasts  what  a  fast  machine 

Is  the  bike  that  he  loves  to  bestride, 
On  pathway  scorching  he's  sometimes  seen, 

Then  they  fine  him  ten  bob  for  his  ride. 
But  never  say  die  ! 
Cheer  up  ! 

Far  better  be  jolly 
And  not  melancholy, 
Dejected  or  gloomy  or  glum, 
You  will  scorch,  never  fear, 
Where  the  pathway  is  clear, 
In  the  furious  days  to  come. 

Oh  !  what  a  hurrying  world  is  this, 
Where  no  one's  content  with  a  horse  ; 

And  cars  that  would  be  up-to-date, 
Must  be  hauled  by  electrical  force. 
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Our  tram-cars  run  at  a  rate  so  low, 

That  everything  else  goes  by, 
But  our  new  Tram  Board  will  run  the  show 
With  a  rate  unmistakably  high. 
But  never  say  die  ! 
Cheer  up  ! 

Far  better  be  jolly 

And  not  melancholy, 

Dejected  or  gloomy  or  glum, 

Through  the  streets  you  will  dash, 

With  electrical  flash, 

In  the  furious  days  to  come. 

Oh  !   what  a  hurrying  world  is  this, 

Where  nothing  is  good  that  is  slow  ; 
Whatever  the  risk,  whatever  the  rate, 

We  have  all  of  us  got  to  go. 
The  latest  craze  is  the  motor  car, 

With  a  whizz  and  a  whirl  of  dust, 
You  fly  afar  like  a  shooting  star, 

Till  you  have  a  collision  and  bust. 
But  never  say  die  ! 
Cheer  up  ! 

Far  better  be  jolly, 

And  not  melancholy, 

Dejected  or  gloomy  or  glum, 

We  shall  ride  through  the  stars, 

On  a  visit  to  Mars, 

In  the  furious  days  to  come. 
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The  Morning. 


1903. 


(Air — "  I'm  Off  to  Philadelphia  in  the  Morning.") 

There  are  lads  in  navy  blue, 

They  are  British  sailors  true, 
Whom  we  love  to  see  our  korero  adorning ; 

But  our  hearts  will  soon  be  weary, 

How  can  we  continue  cheery  ? 
When  they  start  for  Polar  regions  in  the  Morning. 

Chorus : — 

'Twill  be  colder  still  and  colder, 

But  there's  no  one  could  be  bolder, 
They'll  be  leaving  us,  all  wind  and  weather  scorning ; 

They're  not  troubled  by  the  motion 

Of  the  rough  and  rolling  ocean 
When  they  start  for  Polar  regions  in  the  Morning. 

We  must  bid  them  all  adieu, 

Captain,  officers  and  crew  ; 
Wives  and  sweethearts  will  be  sorrowfully  mourning  ; 

Frozen  goods  will  fetch  low  prices, 

We  shall  lose  our  taste  for  ices, 
Till  they  come  from  Polar  regions  in  the  Morning. 

Chorus — 'Twill  be  colder,  etc. 
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They  will  navigate  ice  floes 

Where  the  penguin  only  goes, 
And  with  icebergs  overhanging  like  an  awning  ; 

They  will  warm  their  frigid  fingers 

Where  the  seal  unwisely  lingers, 
While  they  cruise  through  Polar  regions  in  the  Morning. 

CJwrus — 'Twill  be  colder,  etc. 

There's  a  ship  they  then  will  see — 

She's  the  brave  Discoveree  — 
When  the  long-expected  Southern  day  is  dawning ; 

There  are  those  on  board  whose  story 

Will  redound  to  England's  glory 
When  she  comes  from  Polar  regions  with  the  Morning. 

Chorus — 'Twill  be  colder,  etc. 


Verily  a  Man  is  Joe. 


(Air— "The  Midshipiuite. ') 

Of  statesmen  chief,  it  is  my  belief, 

Verily  his  name  is  Joe  ; 
He  brought  the  Boers  to  bitter  grief, 
And  now  would  give  our  trade  relief ; 
Verily  a  man  is  Joe. 
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He  never  cared  to  shirk  a  fight, 

So  he  set  that  Transvaal  business  right, 

Then  he  turned  to  smite  with  his  utmost  might 

Cheerily  for  trade  one  blow — 

Warily  for  trade  one  blow. 

Chorus : — 
With  a  long,  long  pull,  and  a  strong,  strong  pull, 

Clearly  we  all  will  show 
For  the  Empire's  right  we  can  do  our  mite, 

Cheerily  for  It  and  Joe. 

"  If  a  foreign  crew  would  a  mischief  do, 

"  Verily,  my  friends,"  says  Joe  ; 
"  Or  tax  what  England's  children  grew, 
"  We'll  soon  invent  a  tariff  new." 

Verily  a  man  is  Joe. 
"  We'll  put  that  foreign  crew  to  flight, 
"  And  keep  colonial  trade  in  sight ; 
"  For  the  Empire's  right  we  will  show  our  might. 

Verily  a  man  is  Joe  ; 

Verily,  my  friends,  'tis  so. 

Chorus : — 
With  a  long,  long  pull,  and  a  strong,  strong  pull, 

Clearly  we  all  will  show 
For  the  Empire's  right  we  can  do  our  mite, 

Cheerily  for  It  and  Joe. 
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